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Ai Statement 
from the Publishers of P lays 


As Americans, there is none of us who is unaffected by the 
present war, and none who can think in terms other than com- 
plete support of the government of the United States. 


fh 
Some of us are privileged in being in positions where we can 
render distinguished service. Teachers will be looked to for guid- 
ance and inspiration throughout this crisis, and we know that the 
traditions of their profession will be upheld with honor. For our 
own part, we can and will make the pages of this magazine a 
potent force in bolstering morale on the home front. 


For the duration of the war, PLAYS will add a new section of 
Plays for Defense, containing dramatic material pertinent to the 
problems arising from the emergency. Safety procedures; con- 
servation of our resources; examples of alertness, confidence, 
loyalty and courage; stories of heroism on the part of the great 
men who have made this country’s past; the role that the young 
American citizen can play during the war — all will be effectively 
dramatized. 


This will in no way alter the present editorial policy of our 
magazine. In past issues we have published many plays stressing 
the importance of strengthening the democratic way of life, and 
showing the principles and ideals through which it may be at- 
tained. We shall still pursue such a program. And because now, 
more than ever before, entertainment and inspiration are essen- 
tial to the normal functioning of our national life and the mental 
and spiritual development of our children, PLAYS will continue 
to publish drama in a lighter vein: holiday and special-occasion 
plays, as well as dramatizations of the lives of famous men and 
women — scientists, authors, inventors, musicians and states- 
men. 


To all of these aims we solemnly pledge ourselves — firm in the 
belief that the present defense of our nation and the survival of 
democracy depend upon the full cooperation of all of our citizenry. 
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JUVENILE 
STORY 


By 
MAY EMERY HALL 


Writing for juveniles demands a special 
technique .. . 


Here is a book that aspiring writers of 
the juvenile story will welcome, for it 
discusses those problems of technique 
and marketing that confront every writer 
for young people. 


WRITING THE JUVENILE STORY 
describes the tools-of-the-trade; the meth- 
ods of characterizing that give life to the 
actors in the story; ways of making 
dialogue interesting and colorful; how 
to adapt story patterns and themes to 
different age levels. 


A chapter on filles and beginnings that 
catch the youthful reader's attention is 
included, as well as one on plot construc- 
tion and the mechanics of writing. In a 
valuable chapter entitled The Juvenile 
Story Germ, Mrs. Hall discusses methods 
for getting story ideas that can quicken 
the writer's imagination into producing 
marketable stories. The different types 
of stories, such as historical, fanciful, 
religious, animal, etc., are also discussed, 
and in the last section of the book, Mrs. 
Hall gives market information, lists of 
juvenile publishers and prize awards. 


229 Pages — $2.00 
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The Boy, Abe 


by Betty Smith 


Characters 
Ase Lincoin, an Indiana boy, 11 years 
ld 
Dennis Hanks, his cousin, aged 16 
Martruew Gentry, his friend, aged 12 
Joun Jounson, his stepbrother, aged 14 
Tom Lincoun, his father 
AnprREW Crawrorp, the Schoolmaster 
Sarau Lincoun, Abe’s sister, aged 13 
Martitpa Jonson, his stepsister, aged 
16 
SALLY JOHNSON, another stepsister, aged 
12 
Satty Jounson Lincoun, his step- 
mother 
Berry Marti, a schoolmate, aged 13 
Potty ELLENDER, another schoolmate, 
aged 12 
Lucy | 
MANDA Other schoolmates * 
STEPHEN | 


* These characters have no lines. They may 
be omitted or as many more as desired may be 
added to the cast. 


Tre: A morning in late fall, 1819. 

Piace: A country school house in Buck- 
horn Valley on Little Pigeon Creel: in 
Southern Indiana. 

Sertine: The interior of a log cabin 
school house. Saran LINCOLN sits 
alone in center of last bench of down- 
stage row. Berry Martin and Manna 
share the middle bench and Pou.iy 
ELLENDER and Lucy share the first 
bench. ABE LINCOLN sits alone on end 
of first bench of upstage row. Mar- 
THEW GENTRY and STEPHEN share 
the second bench. Big Dennis Hanks 
fills up the last bench. 

At Rise: Anprew Crawrorp,. the 
teacher, is standing with his back to the 
children and copying a sentence onto 
the blackboard from an open book in his 
hand. He writes: “Who has the most 
right to complain, the Indian or the 
Negro?” As he writes, the children 
study their arithmetic aloud. Each 
holds a slate in his lap with a moist 





sponge tied to it by a string. The chil- 
dren chant in monotonous unison. 

CHILDREN : 

Nine times one is nine. 

Nine times two is eighteen. 

Nine times three is twenty-seven. 
Nine times four is thirty-six. 
Nine times five is forty-five. 
Nine times six is fifty-four. 

Nine times seven is sixty-three. 
Nine times eight is seventy-two. 

Teacuer (Pronouncing the words as he 
writes them): Who has the most right 
to complain, the Indian or the Negro? 

Pou.y: Nine times eight is eighty-nine. 

Berty (Indignantly correcting PoLiy): 
Seventy-nine. 

Martruew (Correcting Berry): That’s 
nine times nine. 

Potty: We're only up to nine times 
eight. 

CHILDREN (Over the quibbling): Nine 
times nine is eighty-one. 

Teacuer (Rapping on desk with black- 
board pointer): Order! Order! (Cu1- 
DREN, quiet down.) Now that you 
have studied your ciphering, we will 
have the questions. (Picks up tattered 
book, opens it and chuoses a question.) 
If one foot contains twelve inches, I 
demand how many there are in one 
hundred and twenty-six feet. (He 
closes book and looks over the top of 
his spectacles. A fearful stillness comes 
over the room. The boys shrink down in 
their seats and the girls stare at the 
floor.) Dennis Hanks, you may 
answer. 

Dennis (Lumbers to his feet. He plays 
for time while he scratches his head 
in bewilderment): One hundred and 
twenty-six feet of what? 

Teacuer: It doesn’t matter. 




































Dennis: I reckon it don’t. (He sits.) 

Teacuer: Does anyone know the an- 
swer? (SARAH raises her hand.) Sarah 
Lincoln. 

Saran: I don’t know. But my brother, 
Abe, does. 

Teacuer: Abe? 

Ase (Rising): One thousand five hun- 
dred and twelve. 

Teacuer: Correct. (Ase siis.) Dennis 
Hanks, I’m ashamed of you; a loutish 
lad of sixteen being bested by your 
cousin Abe who is but eleven. 

Dennis (Sheepishly) : Ain’t got no place 
to study nohow. 

Teacuer (Correcting him): I have no 
place to study. 

Dennis: Mighty sorry you're in the 
same fix as me. 

Teacuer (Loudly): Silence! 

Saran (Proudly): My brother, Abe, 
does his ciphering on the back of our 
wooden shovel with a burnt stick. 
When it’s all covered with figures, 
he scrapes it off with his knife and 
begins again. 

Ase (Embarrassed): Aw now, Sarah. 

Teacuer (Rapping with pointer): We 
will now proceed to our English. 
(Opens another book. Looks over the 
top of his glasses at the class.) Can 
anyone give me a word of five syl- 
lables accented on the fourth? (Dead 
silence. All avoid the TeacnEr’s eye 
and sit very still indeed. He asks 
hopefully.) Anybody? (Sadly, after a 
pause.) Nobody. (Sighs.) We'll have 
to call on Abe again. Abe! (ABE 
stands up. His shirt tail hangs out 
behind. All the girls, excepting Saran, 
stare at him and begin to giggle behind 
their hands.) Give me a word of five 
syllables accented on the fourth. 
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Ase (Promptly): Predestination. 

Teacuer: Good! Now what does it 
mean? 

Ase: It means a word of five syllables 
with the accent on the fourth. 

Berry (In a sing-song): Abe doesn’t 
know what it mee-ans. Abe doesn’t 
know what it mee-ans. 

Teacner: Someday Abe will know 
what that word means. Someday he’ll 
know what everything means. 

Ase (Drawling): That would be a 
powerful lot for a fellow to tote 
around in his head . . . everything. 
(CurLpREN laugh.) 

Teacuer (Rapping with his pointer): 
Order! (Laughter subsides, but the 
girls continue to giggle.) I demand 
order. 

Pouiy: We can’t help it, Mr. Crawford. 
His... his . . . (She is overcome 
by a fit of giggling.) 

Teacuer: Speak up! 

Potty (The words exploding to get out 
ahead of the laughter): Abe’s shirt 
tail’s a-hanging out. (CHILDREN howl 
with laughter. Ane, painfully embar- 
rassed, shoves his shirt tail inside his 
jeans.) 

Martruew (A gentle boy of twelve stands 
up and raises his voice above the 
laughter): I reckon you all didn’t 
have to walk nine miles to school this 
morning like Abe and his sister here. 
(Silence.) And if your mother died 
of the milk-sick just a year ago and 
was buried in a lonely place like Abe’s 
mother... and if you had no 
mammy to tuck in your shirt tail just 
before you left for school . . . (He 
draws a deep breath and looks around 

at the girls.) . . . then I reckon you 

wouldn’t laugh so hard. (He sits down.) 





Teacuer: Well spoken, Matthew Gen- 
try. You will grow up to be an 
honorable gentleman. 

Berry (Under her breath): Teacher's 
pet. 

Teacuer: What’s that, Betty Martin? 

Berry: Nothing, sir. 

Potty: I’m sorry I laughed, Mr. 
Crawford. 

Teacner: As punishment, you will 
write a two-hundred-word essay on 
“Remorse of Conscience.” 

Po..y: I’m not that sorry. 

Teacuer: Three hundred words. 

Pot.y (Meekly): Yes, sir. 

Dennis: Sarah and Abe won’t be with- 
out a mammy for long. Tom Lincoln’s 
been a-courting Sally Johnson and 
last week he went clear back to 
Kentucky to fetch her. She’s a-com- 
ing here to Indianny today married 
to my uncle, Tom Lincoln. 

Teacuer (Severely): Dennis Hanks, 
you have transgressed. I permit no 
idle gossip in the school room. You 
will write a fifty-word essay on 
Columbus who was more engrossed 
in seeking new worlds than in spread- 
ing rumors. 

Dennis Hanks (Abjectly): Yes sir. 

Teacuer (Eagerly, as he leans over his 

desk and addresses DENNIS confiden- 

tially): Did you say she was coming 
today, Dennis? (CaILpREN howl with 
laughter at their teacher's fall from 
grace. TEACHER raps loudly on the 
desk.) Silence! Order! Quiet! (They 
quiet down.) Your conduct is repre- 
hensible. We will have a lesson in 
deportment immediately. All but 

Sarah and Abe will rise and leave the 

room. Then you will return in pairs 

and demonstrate the correct method 








































of entering and greeting. (CHILDREN 
get up and go out.) Abe and Sarah, 
come here. (They stand before his 
desk.) Children, I hope your new 
stepmother is kind and good. 

Matruew (Enters with Berry. He 
places his right fist at his waistline 
with his arm akimbo, places his left 
fist in back and bows stiffly from the 
waist): Howdy do. 

Betry (Dropping a quick curtsey): 
Howdy do. 

Teacuer (With sonorous dignity): Wel- 
come to this house. (MatrHew and 
Betty ezit.) 

SaraH (Almost in tears): I don’t want 
a hew mammy. 

Ase (Darkiy): This new one . . . she 
won’t be my mother. 

Teacuer: If your father wills it, you 
must call her mother. 

Ase: No. I will never call her mother. 

Dennis (Enters with Potty. He imi- 
tates Matruew’s bow and says in a 
bass voice): Howdy do. 

Potty (Dropping a quick curtsey): 
Howdy do. 

Teacuer (Absently): Welcome to this 
house. (They go out. To Ape and 
Sarau.) Your father needs someone 
to cook and to keep the cabin clean 
and to care for you children. 

Saran: I... might... call her 
mammy. 

Ase: Ain’t nobody who loved my 
mother could ever love anyone else. 

Teacuer (Gently): Maybe her boy and 
her girls feel the same way about 
your father. 

Saran: Oh, I hope they will be sisters 
to me. I get so alone-like. 

Ase: They ain’t nobody I'll ever call 

kin. 


Tom Lincoin (From outside): Whoa up, 
there. 

Teacner: A wagon... horses... 
I believe it’s .. . (Rising.) Now 
where did all those children go to? 
(Goes to door and claps his hands to 
attract their attention.) Children! Chil- 
dren! (They file in, Dennis last.) 

Dennis (Excited): It’s my uncle Tom 
Lincoln and Mis’ Johnson, his new 
wife, and they’re a-bringing her 
younguns here to put them to school. 

Teacuer: Seats, please. And mind your 
manners. (All rush to their seats in- 
cluding Aspe and Saran.) Music! 
Music! Time for exercise in harmony. 
(CHILDREN settle down with many a 
giggle and sly look at the door. 
Teacuer takes a pitch pipe from his 
pocket and sounds the note, then looks 
expectantly at the Cuttpren. They 
stare back expectantly at him.) Well? 
Well? Music! We are having visitors 
and cannot sit here idle. Sing! 

Dennis: You ain’t called the tune. 

TEeacuer (Wipes his brow): To be sure. 
To be sure. (Blows pipe again. Looks 
at CutLpRrEN.) Oh yes! The song. The 
State of Illinois. As you know many 
of our Indiana people are migrating 
to Illinois and we, this school, are 
sending off a family next week. I 
trust you know the song well enough 
to sing it as farewell. (He sounds the 
note again. CHILDREN sing. He joins 
in.) 

CHILDREN (Singing): 

“Way down upon the Wabash, 
Such land was never known. 
If Adam had passed over it, 
The soil he’d surely own. 
He’d think it was the garden, 
He played in when a boy, 
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And straight pronounce it Eden, 
In the state of Illinoy.” 
Teacuer: Now the refrain. 
CHILDREN (Singing): 
“Then move your family westward, 

Bring all your girls and boys 

And cross at Shawnee Ferry 

To the state of Illinoy.” 

Tracer: Good! (He leads off the second 
verse.) “She’s bounded by the Wa- 
bash.” 

CHILDREN (Joining in): 

“The Ohio and the Lakes. 
She’s crawfish in the swampy lands, 
The milk-sick and the shakes. 
But these are slight diversions 
And take not from the joy 
Of living in this garden land 
The state of Illinoy.” 
(As they sing the refrain, Tom LiIncoLN 
comes in followed by Satty JoHNSON 
and her three children. Tom is a strong, 
well-knit man. SALLY JOHNSON is a 
strong, rosy-faced woman with a kind 
smile. She carries two books and a 
two-foot tree with the roots bound up 
in a strip of homespun cloth. MATILDA 
JOHNSON is fifteen. LitTLe SALLY is 
fourteen and Joun JOHNSON is twelve. 
All stand respectfully at rear of room 
until singing is finished.) 
“Then move your family westward, 
Bring all your girls and boys 
And cross at Shawnee Ferry 
To the state of Illinoy.” 
(The visitors come forward as the song 
ends.) 

Tom: Howdy do, Mr. Crawford. 

Teacuer: Welcome, Mr. Lincoln. 

Tom: This is my new wife that I fetched 
from Kentucky. 

Mrs. Lincoitn: Howdy do, Mr. Craw- 

ford. 





Tracuer: I hope you will like Indiana, 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lincoitn (Looking around): Well 
it ain’t so grand like Tommy made 
out when he was a-courting me. But 
I'll come to like it, I reckon. I must 
say you live mighty plain in these 
parts. (She stares at the crude benches.) 

Teacuer: Out here in the wilderness, 
we live the same as the Indians, 
excepting that we take an interest in 
politics and religion. (Tom laughs.) 

Tom: Now I'd like for my younguns, 
Abe and Sarah, to say howdy. 

Teacuer: Abe and Sarah! Rise! (Ane 
and SARAH stand up.) 

Tom: Say howdy, to your new mammy. 

Saran (Timidly): Howdy, Mammy. 

Tom: Abe? (The boy does not answer. 
Tom raises his hand and is about to 
strike him.) 

Mrs. Lincoin (Pulling his arm down): 
No! (She smiles at Aspe.) Howdy, 
Abe. 

Ase: Howdy, Mis’ Johnson. 

Tom: Don’t pay him no mind. He's 
peculiarsome. 

Mrs. Lincoin: The boy favors Nancy 
Hanks some. (She smiles.) Come here, 
children. Here is your new brother 
and two sisters. (ABE and Saran 
come to her. The five children stare at 
each other. Saran smiles at the girls 
and they smile back. The boys scowl 
at each other.) This is John Johnson 
and this one is Matilda. (Dennis 
stands up to get a better look at 
Matiupa. It may be seen that he is 
smitten with her.) 

Teacuer: Be seated, Dennis. (Dennis 
sits down but he cannot take his eyes 
off MatiLpa.) 

Mrs. Lincoitn: And land o’ Goshen, 


































here’s another Sarah! Well, we'll call 
her Sally. (Saran Lincotn and 
LittLe SALLy smile at each other.) 

Tom: We stopped by here on our way 
to the cabin because my wife wants 
to put her children to school. 

Teacuer: I guess we can find room for 
them. (He thinks.) John, you may 
share Abe’s seat. (Scowling at each 
other, the two boys sit in ABr’s seat.) 
And Sarah Johnson. . . . (Thehands 
of the two little girls grope for each 
other. They join hands.) Ah, yes. The 
two Sarah’s together. (Hand in hand, 
the girls go to Saran LINcOLN’s seat. 
They sit down, smile at each other and 
put their arms about each other's 
waist.) And now where can we put 
Miss Matilda? 

Dennis (Suddenly and hoarsely): There’s 
lot of room on my bench. (He slides 
over to the edge of his seat. The class 
giggles.) 

Teacuer: Dennis Hanks, you have 
been impertinent. For punishment, 
Miss Matilda will sit with you. 
(Matitpa, coyly and simpering a 
bit, sits next to Dennis. Dennis 
is overcome by shyness and hides his 
face in his arms. The other children 
giggle and sharpen their forefingers at 
DENNI.) 

Teacuer: Order! Order! (Smiles.) Well, 
since this is in the nature of a holiday, 
we'll have a little recess. (All jump 
up.) Ten minutes only. Show the 
new pupils around. (CHILDREN whoop 
and make a dash for the door. ABE is 
last.) Order! Order! (He goes out after 
the CHILDREN.) 

Mrs. Lincotn: Wait, Abe. (Ane turns 

back to her.) I brought you these 

books. 








Ase (/ncredulously): For me, ma’am? 

Mrs. Lincoin: I he’erd you was a 
reading boy. So I toted them from 
Kentucky for you. Here. Have them. 

Aspe (Takes them. He examines the 
titles, his face a-glow): “Aesop's 
Fables” and “A History of the 
United States.” (Holding the books 
close to him.) These are the first 
books I ever owned. I'll pay you 
for them. I'll cut and tote in more 
wood than you can use. 

Mrs. Linco.n: You don’t need to pay 
me for them, Abe. I give them to 
you. 

Ase (Solemnly): 1 thank you, Mis’ 
Johnson. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Mis’ Johnson? (Ape 
hangs his head.) Well, never mind, 
boy. Someday you might look on 
me as your mammy. I hope that. 

Tom: And now Abe, get ready to ride 
back with me. 

Ase: School’s not out, yet. 

Tom: You're leaving school. 

Mrs. Lincotn: But I he’erd he was 
such a good learner. 

Tom: I need him to help me. 

Mrs. Lincotn: A great big man like 
you ain’t needing help from a shirt- 
tail boy. 

Tom: Well anyway, he’s got all the 
learning he needs for to live in these 
here woods. 

Mrs. Lincoitn: Maybe he ain’t aiming 
to live in these woods all his life. 
Tom: It’s a poor makeout of a school. 
Younguns just setting around and 

learning out loud. 

Mrs. Lincoitn: A blab school ain’t 
much. But it’s better’n none and if 
the boy wants learning, he’s a-going 
to get it. 
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Ase: I do want it, ma’am. 

Tom: Book learning! Now take me. I 
ain’t got no education but I get 
along far better’n if I had. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Yes. You’re one of the 
shrewdest ignorant men I ever did 
see. (She pats his cheek lovingly. He 
basks in her praise and affection.) 

Tom: So you see... . 

Mrs. Lincotn: But Abe’s going to 
school anyhow and that’s settled. 
Ase: Oh, ma’am, I want to keep on 

with school. 

Tom: But Mis’ Johnson, I’m a-telling 
you that education. . . 

Mrs. Lincotn: And I’m a-telling you 
to hush up. 

Tom (Protesting): Aw now, Mis’ John- 
son. 

Dennis (Enters with Matitpa. He bows 
as in the deportment lesson): Howdy 
do. 

Matitpa (Dropping a curtsey): Howdy 
do. 

Tom (Scratching his head in perplexity) : 
What in the land o’ Goshen’s gotten 
into them? Book learning’s touched 
Dennis in the head. 

Dennis: Mis’ Johnson, I’m a man most 
growed. . . . (Outlining a circle with 
his foot.) Even if I be only in the 
fourth grade. 

Mars. Lincotn: Speak out, Dennis. 

Dennis: I’m thinking about keeping 
company. What would you say if I 
started setting up with Miss "Tildy 
here come summer? (MartiLpa giggles 
and runs out.) 

Mrs. Lincoin: It wouldn’t rile me 
none, Dennis. I think right well of 
you. 

Dennis: Thank’ee, Ma’am. (He goes.) 

Tom: I can’t let Abe keep on in school. 


John Romaine wants to give him a 
job. He'll pay Abe thirty cents a day 
and I be needing that money. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I got some money left 
from my farm. I will give you thirty 
cents a day each day he goes to 
school. 

Tom (After thinking): Well if it will 
pleasure you, Abe can stay on to 
school until spring planting. 

Ase (Beaming): I'll pay you back some 
day, Mis’ Johnson. 

Tom: And now come along, boy. The 
ropes holding the furniture on the 
wagon need tightening and you can 
help me. 

Ase: Yes, Father, ’'m coming. (Tom 
goes. ABE is nearly at the door when he 
turns around to speak to his step- 
mother.) I’m mighty beholding to you 
for the books and for speaking up 
so’s I could go on at school. I want 
to do something for you to show I 
thank’ee. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Yes Abe. I'd like for 
you to do something for me. (She 
holds out the little tree.) T'd like for you 
to plant this little tree out there. 
(She lowers her voice.) Where your 
mother is. (Ane takes the little tree.) 
It’s a wild crab-apple tree. The blos- 
soms are mighty pretty in the spring 
and the leaves will make a cool shade 
in the summer in the years to come. 

Ase (Stares blindly at the little tree): I 
think of her out there all alone. Es- 
pecially when it rains. 

Mrs. Lincoxn: Plant it near where you 
judge her heart to be. It won’t be so 
lonesome-like out there then. 

Ase (Takes a few steps towards the door) : 

I thank you kindly, ma’am. (She 

looks at him, sighs deeply and turns 



































away. Ase looks at the little tree and Ase (Shyly): Nothing. (Contentedly.) 
then at her. He turns and comes to her. Just ... Mother. (He turns sud- 
He speaks hesitantly.) Mother . . . denly, still holding the little tree 
Mrs. Lincoin: Yes, boy? (But he is and kisses her shyly on the cheek 
silent. She puts her hand on his cheek.) @..a 

What is it . . . son? THE CURTAIN FALLS 


A Guide for George Washington 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters } 
GrorGe WASHINGTON 
Tue Captain 
Joun WINCHESTER 
Mrs. WINCHESTER 
EvizaBetu WINCHESTER 
Maria, the maid 
THe STRANGER 
SCENE I 
At Ruse: Two soldiers, swathed in heavy cloaks, are standing — evidently on a slight 
eminence — as a third soldier approaches them and climbs a bit laboriously before 
he reaches their level. A lantern, swinging from his hand, reveals his weather- 
beaten face and throws its rays upon a stalwart, eager-eyed youth and upon the 
commanding figure of the General of the continental forces — GrorGe WASHING- 
ton. The youth, Joan Wincuester, catches the arm of the newcomer and bends 
excitedly toward him. 


JOHN: What think you, Captain, of the risk tonight — 
The river and the way the wind has turned — 
The ice — what chance have we to venture? 
How long before we dare a crossing? (As the CAPTAIN makes a 
gesture of impatience.) Wait! 
You must know that tonight we win or lose. 


CapTaln: Have patience, John, have patience till I speak. 
The fire of youth is oft at war with reason 
And knows not prudence nor the wiser course 
That bids one watch and wait and counsel. (Turns.) 
My General, we must not cross tonight. 
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WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


You are quite sure? 


Quite sure, for even now 
The river clogs with ice, the air is sharp, 
The very wind is hostile to our venture. 


But still, in some strange way, it comes to me 
That we must cross — tonight — if we would win. 


My General, it is not courage fails us 
Nor keen desire; the elements themselves 
Make it impossible. 


Impossible? 
We know not such a word. 


Nay, but the truth 
Has come to us in hard and bitter ways. 
At Trenton and at Bordentown there stand 
The Hessian and the British troops. Your plan 
To send a force across the Delaware, 
To sever any union of the two 
Has come to naught. We cannot cope with storms. 


There also was a third phase to my plan. 
Have you forgotten? I, with my own men, 
Had thought to cross the Delaware — to creep 
Upon the Hessian troop at Trenton. 


True, 
You were to lead the main attack; but now 
The icy storms have played a tragic part 
In thwarting our designs. (Pauses.) We cannot cross. 


But still I say — we cross ere dawn. 
My General! 


We cross ere dawn — for now at heart I feel 
It is the Hand of God that points the way. 


The river is not open for our men. 
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CAPTAIN: 


JouN: 


CAPTAIN: 


CapTAIN: 


CAPTAIN: 


JOHN: 


CAPTAIN: 






WASHINGTON: Then we must make it so. It can be done. 


WASHINGTON: 


WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON: 


Then be your wish my wish. (WASHINGTON grasps his hand.) 


It can be done. 


Perhaps it is our very chance. Tonight 

Is Christmas night. The Britishers forget 
There is a war. The Hessian troops are gay 
And careless. Oh, it is our chance to win! 


Hold fast that faith, my boy, for only faith 
Can work the miracle we sorely need. 

The British hold the towns. Their leader waits 
The freezing of the Delaware before 

He pushes on to Philadelphia. 

Our loyal colonists have heavy hearts. 

The enemy seems slowly closing in. 

It is a crisis. For without the spur 

Of victory we hold a losing cause. 


When do we cross? 


At three o’clock. "Tis then 
They will be taken unaware. By four 
We should effect a landing. 


Save for storms — 
For ice — for wind. Somehow, my General, 
I fear the elements. And should we land 


And land we shall. 


How can we know the way? 
The point of vantage? And the crucial time 
To strike? 


Through me. I beg of you, send me. 
For Trenton is my home — I know each inch 
Of ground. I can be stealthy, too, and wise; 
And I can lead you to the Hessian camp. 
Oh, grant me this to do! 


(Aside to Wasuineton.) The boy is young. 
He has not yet been tested. 
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CAPTAIN: 


JOHN: 


WASHINGTON : 


JOHN: 


WASHINGTON: 


JOHN: 


WASHINGTON: 


WASHINGTON: 


Grant me this. 
It is my opportunity to serve. 


But there are older, wiser men who know 
The devious ways of strategy. 


Send me. 
I will succeed. It is my chance — my chance. 


Your chance. Why not, my lad? ’Tis such as you 
That must infuse new zeal into our hearts. (Pauses.) 
Accept the trust I give you. Be our guide 

When we shall reach the shore. 


I shall be there. 
Above — nine miles — the ferry — 


Yes, I know. 
And even now the time is short. Farewell. 
Across the river — four o’clock — we meet. (Rushes off.) 
(For a moment there is silence. Then the GENERAL lays 
his hand upon the shoulder of the Cartan.) 


You doubt the wisdom of my choice, good friend, 
But in a time of weakness and of doubt 

We need the fearless spirit of adventure, 

The faith that brooks no failure — and the youth 
That never falters, never faints and never fears. 


To you is given the vision, General. 
I trust your word as always. 


Then, my friend, 
We work together on this Christmas night. (Pauses.) 
Christmas night! The time of peace, goodwill. 
How can we plan for war — perhaps, for death? 
How is the holy season marred — and yet — 
Tonight we work toward that same peace 
The Christ Child sought. Our lives we consecrate 
To liberty, to justice and to right. 
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CapTaln: 


WASHINGTON: 


CapTaln: 


WASHINGTON: 


CapTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CapTalIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


The ice — the snow — if there could only be 
A sign that they would hinder not. 


A sign? 
Perhaps this Christmas night the sign will come. 


A sign will come? I do not understand. 


Did you not wish that there would be a sign? 
I only say — perhaps the sign will come. 


Signs herald miracles, "tis said. 


Why not? 
It is the very night for miracles. (Pauses.) 
The air is very still. The wind has ceased. 
Beyond us is the banner — and its folds 
Are drooping. But a little time ago 
The wind blew toward us. Had we crossed just then 
We should have battled hard. But now you see 
There is no wind. 
(In a whisper.) My General — you mean 
That if another wind should rise and blow 
Our banner outward, we should know the sign 
As one that bids us godspeed on our mission. 
We'll watch and wait and pray the sign will come. 


The air is still and cold. There is no sound — 
The very silence is oppressive. See! 
The banner hangs as lifeless as before. 


Look close. The banner moves. Can you not see 
That something is astir? That something blows — 
And blows it outward — outward? ’Tis the sign. 


The sign, my General. My faith returns. 


And now, tonight, we cross the Delaware! 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE 2 
SertinGc: A room in the Winchester home. 
At Rise: At a curtained window, E.izaBetH is standing, looking out into the night. 


Mrs. WINcHESTER enters from right, a long, full cape covering her formal gown. 
EvizaBeTH turns from the window. 


Mrs. Wivcuester: What foolishness is this, Elizabeth? 
Have you forgotten that our English friends 
Are celebrating Christmas with a ball? 








ELIZABETH: I’ve not forgotten, Mother. 













Mrs. WINCHESTER: Then I ask 


Why you have failed to be in readiness. 


ELIZABETH: Because I do not care to go; because 
I have no interest in the gayeties 
Of those who are our enemies. 





















Mrs. WINCHESTER: How dare 
You speak so of the British when you know 


That hearts and hands are pledged to good King George. 


ELIZABETH: Not my heart, not my hand. I choose to pledge 
To that dear land I love — America. 


Mrs. Wincuester: You still are wayward, stubborn. "Tis because 
Your foolish brother — 


ELIZABETH: Hush! I shall not hear 
One word against him. He has had the faith, 
The courage to be true to what is right. 


Mrs. Wincuester: And he has forfeited his heritage. 


ELIZABETH: That is your cruelty to him. You choose 
The King and not your son. (Suddenly.) I should not speak 
So boldly to you, Mother. 


Mrs. WINCHESTER: You must learn 
That older heads are wiser — that the band 
Of churlish wits who prate of liberty 
Must now be kept subservient to the King. 
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ELIZABETH: 


Mrs. WINCHESTER: 


ELIZABETH: 


Main: 
ELIzaABETH: 


Mar: 


ELIzaABETH: 


JouN: 


ELIZABETH: 


JOHN: 


ELIZABETH: 


JOHN: 


ELIZABETH: 


Mrs. WINCHESTER: 


The patriot cause is mine. 


Why, even now 
The English close upon the colonists. (Jmpatiently.) 
Why do I tarry thus? I shall expect 
You later at the ball, Elizabeth. 
The carriage will return. 


I shall not go. 


(Firmly.) I shall expect you. 


(She goes out at right and a frightened little Main appears 
from back.) 


Oh, Miss Betty — I 
What is it? What has happened? 


Master John 
Is waiting for you — there. (Points to back as Joun enters.) 


Oh, John — dear John. 
How can you be so reckless! All around 
Are Tory soldiers. 


Betty, I am here 
Upon a secret mission — there is time 
For just a word. 


Maria, stand outside 
Keep guard. (Marp goes out at back.) 
Speak quickly, for I am afraid. 


At three o'clock our General will cross 
The Delaware. 


Impossible! The snow 


But on this Christmas night, the Hessian troops 
Are off their guard. The British, too, forget 
There is a war. They hold high carnival. 

And if we force a crossing — victory 

Is ours. 


(Ezcitedly.) And courage, too, will be renewed. 
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MaIp: 


ELIZABETH: 


Mai: 


ELIZABETH: 


I am the trusted messenger who learns 

The proper place for an attack; and I 

Will ’wait them at the ferry nine miles south 

To lead them to the Hessians. Even now 

My horse is hidden by the evergreens. 

By four o'clock I reach the Delaware 

And lead them by the path we know so well. 
(The Main appears.) 


I saw two soldiers passing. 


(To John.) Then be gone — 

No moment for farewell. (Joun hurries off.) Maria, go 

To watch — to listen — and to bring me word. (Map goes 
out.) 

(To herself.) The ferry nine miles south — at four 
o'clock — 

(There is a pistol shot. The Matp rushes in.) 


The Tory soldiers saw him and they fired — 
They took him prisoner — 


Tonight — tonight — 
When Washington will cross the Delaware! 


CURTAIN 


ScENE $3 


At Rise: Against a snowy background with sparkling evergreen trees, WASHINGTON 
stands with his faithful Captain by his side. 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


There is no sign of Winchester. The men 

Are restless — and they wish to march ahead 
Toward Trenton. You will see, my General, 
That Winchester has failed us, left us here 
To make our way as best we can. 


Not failed, 
Not faltered, Captain, I am sure of that — 
But fallen into evil hands. 


If true 































WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CAPTAIN: 


STRANGER: 


WASHINGTON : 


STRANGER: 


WASHINGTON: 


STRANGER: 


WASHINGTON: 





That he is intercepted, we surmise 
That our proposed attack is known, that we 
Have little chance of pressing farther on. 
The capture of a spy means watchful eyes 
Upon our movements; and I fear that we 
Must now expect to find the troops prepared 
For quick resistance. 


Still my faith is strong 
In ultimate success. And we shall march 
To Trenton. 


Knowing not the route that leads 
Directly to the Hessians? 


We shall make 
Our own route. Providence will lead the way. 


Then I shall — (He breaks off abruptly and gazes off stage.) 


Wait! Someone has ridden up 
"Tis Winchester — no, ’tis a stranger. See — 
He makes his way to us. 


(A STRANGER enters, cap pulled low on his forehead, long 


cape around him, high riding boots.) 
What is it, sir? 


My message is for General Washington. 


And I am Washington. What word have you 
For me? Be brief, I beg, for time is short. 


I come to you from your own messenger, 
John Winchester. 


And why has he transferred 
His mantle to your shoulders? 


He has been 
Imprisoned by the British. I have come 
To lead you to the Hessians by the path 
He chose — the shortest, truest path. 


And how 
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Did you know of this purpose? Messengers 
Are not supposed to whisper of their tasks. 


STRANGER: Was it not better that he give his task 
To someone else than that you should be left 
Without a leader? 













WASHINGTON : Who are you, my lad? 







STRANGER: John’s friend and confidant — your loyal friend, 
My General. I only ask that you 

Believe my tale, trust John, and realize 
That my great happiness is serving you. 















CAPTAIN: (Aside to WasHINGTON.) Someway this story does not ring 
as true 
As I would have it. 












WASHINGTON: Yet I trust this youth 
And see in him the answer to our prayer 
For guidance. 


stage.) 









1, lone § Capra: Yet, if he should be a spy 
dated From British forces — 












STRANGER: I am not a spy. 
I come direct from your own messenger. 
There is no time to tell you how and why. 
The morning soon will break. Nine miles there are 
To follow. And the British do not know 
Of this, our undertaking. Take no time 
To question, but believe me when I say 
That I can guide you to the Hessian camp. 
(For a moment there is silence.) 














CAPTAIN: I trust your word — but should you play us false — 






§ STRANGER: I shall not play you false. 











WASHINGTON: 


Then, lead us, lad! 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE 4 


SetTinG: A small room, plainly and sparsely furnished. At a table sits WasHINGTON 
while the Captain stands near by. 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CapTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


CaPTAIN: 


JOHN: 


WASHINGTON: 


JOHN: 


WASHINGTON: 


JOHN 


A thousand prisoners, my General — 
And forty killed and wounded. 


While our loss? 
Two killed, three wounded. 


Every victory 
Must have its toll of victims. And our men 
What spirit have they? 


Victory does much 
To change the outlook and to cheer the heart. 
This morning they could face the British force 
In its entirety and never flinch. 
Success means much, and now our patriot cause 
Has passed its very crisis. "Tis your faith 
That brought us through the darkest, drearest days. 
(Joun appears at the door. His head is bandaged and his arm 
is in a sling. He crosses to WASHINGTON and salutes.) 


I cannot find the words to plead my cause; 

I cannot ask that you will ever trust 

Another mission to me. I have failed 

Failed when I should have won. Is it too much 
To ask for clemency? 


Are we not here? 
Have we not won our victory? Success 
Has crowned our venture. 


But this same success 
I had no part in gaining. May I speak, 
If not to clear myself to tell you why 
I failed to meet you at the ferry? 


Speak, my boy. 


In Trenton live my people, as you know. 
They all are Tories save Elizabeth, 
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CAPTAIN: 


JOHN: 


CAPTAIN: 


WASHINGTON: 


arm Joun: 


WASHINGTON: 


JOHN: 


JOHN: 








WASHINGTON: 


WASHINGTON: 





My sister, who is very dear to me. 
When I declared the patriot cause, she, too, 
Upheld me, for we felt alike in this — 

A free and independent country. Now 

My family has cast me off; and she 

Has been forbidden to receive me, though 
At times we have our stolen interviews. 


(Impatiently.) Come — come — the time is passing. We 
must know. 


(Motioning for silence.) Tonight when I had seen the Hessian 
camp — 

Had watched their carelessness — their revelry — 

I knew that now it was the time to strike. 

I passed my home. I saw my sister’s maid — 

She let me in to see Elizabeth. 


Treachery! You raz the risk of capture. 
Quiet, Captain, for this is no treachery. 


I had but left the house. Two officers 
Who happened to be passing shot at me 
And kept me with them. It is only now 
I have escaped their watchfulness. 


And still 
You played your part; you sent the messenger 
Who guided us so skilfully, who knew 
So well the path to follow. And before 
We realized, he slipped away without 
Our thanks. If you will tell his name, we shall 
Express our gratitude. 


A messenger? 
Your messenger. 
I sent no messenger. 


Then who came to us seemingly from you? 
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JouN: 


CAPTAIN: 


JOHN: 


CapTaln: 


JouN: 


CapTAIN: 


JounN: 


ELIZABETH: 


JOHN: 


ELIZABETH: 


JOHN: 


ELIZABETH: 


I am as puzzled as yourselves. I sent no one. 


And told no one your secret mission? 
No. 


Think well and hard. For this same messenger 
Knew all our plans, and knew that you, our guide, 
Was wounded, could not come. You told no one? 

I told no one — (Suddenly) save — save 


Save whom? 


Elizabeth. 
(At the door appears a smiling maiden — Evizanetu 
with cheeks like roses.) 


(Curtseying.) Your servant, General, answering to her name, 
But much more proud to call herself a guide, 

A leader of the loyal patriot band 

That marched this morning into Trenton. 


You? 


Why not? I knew your mission, knew that you 
Were captured. Was it not my very chance 
To aid the cause I love, uphold and cherish? 
Your horse was waiting, and I hurried off, 

A trifle late, dear General, but I did my best 
And rode my fastest. And I had the joy 

Of being for a little while a part 

Of Washington’s own army. 


Betty, dear, 
"Twas you who did my part, who took the word. 


"Twas I indeed — and proud, so proud to do it. (Crosses to 
WASHINGTON.) 

You will not blame John for such recklessness, 

Such thoughtlessness in risking peril when 

He should have thought alone of country’s need. 
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WASHINGTON : Since I have known the guide, have proved his worth 
I grant him any favor. And since I 
Have seen the maid, I understand the risk. 


ELIZABETH: I thank you — for this Christmas gift to me. 
Our gift to you is our united love 
And loyalty and service. (Suddenly.) Oh, how fair 
The day has grown — how dazzling is the sun! 


WASHINGTON: How happy are our hearts — for we forget 
The darkness and the peril. 


ELIZABETH: Evermore 
We shall remember that dear Christmas night 
h. When Washington dared cross the Delaware. 
CURTAIN 
ne, 
. 9 o 
Edison's Light 
by Bernard J. Reines 
Characters Laboratory at Menlo Park, N. J. 
Tuomas Atva Epison, 32. Time: [tis an evening early in the Spring 
Francis Jen, a young law clerk. of 1877. 
CuarRLes BatcHeLor, a quiet, easy- At Rise: Francis Upton, a tall, seri- 
going Englishman. ous, very neatly dressed young man 
Francis R. Upton, young, tall, bearded. with a beard, is seated at the bench on 
BERGMANN, a German toolmaker. extreme left, facing right. He holds a 
Joun Kruest, a Swiss toolmaker, with a pencil and is doing equations on a 
bristly black beard. sheet of paper. From time to time he 
Stockton L. Grirrin, Edison’s secre- pauses to make measurements with a 
tary; big, broad-shouldered, with a ruler and compass of a glass bulb 
drooping mustache. lying before him. At the next bench 
Grosvenor P. Lowrey, an attorney. BERGMANN, a fairly young man, is 
J. P. Moraan, banker. making some small instrument with a 
es to Rosert L. Currie, Jr., banker. flat base and a drum-shaped cylinder 
BankER, elderly. on it. At the next bench to right, 
Mrs. Epison, wife of the inventor, in Cuar.es Batcueor, fairly young 
her middle twenties. and with a small beard, is making a 


Settine: The upper floor of Evison’s chemical mixture by carefully meas- 
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uring and pouring liquids and pow- 
ders from various bottles into a glass jar. 
From left enters Evison slowly, lost 
in thought. As he crosses to right, 
Upton, BerGMann, and BATCHELOR 
in turn look up after him. Pausing at 
right, he turns and catches Batcue- 
Lor’s eye. The others hurriedly look 
down and EDISON 
smiles —a rather slight smile — at 
BATCHELOR. 
BatcHeLtor (Quietly): Tonight’s the 
night, isn’t it, Mr. Edison? 
Epison: Tonight it is, Batch. They'll 
be here soon. 

Batcuevor: I’m sure they'll let you 
have it. The work can’t stop now. 
Epison (Thoughtful): No... the 
work can’t stop now. (He erits right. 
All look after him for a moment or two, 
then resume work, looking solemn. 
From right enters Francis JEHL, very 


resume work. 


young — hardly more than a boy — 
wearing the clean white collar of the 
office worker. He gazes about him with 
great interest. BATCHELOR 
him.) 

Batcnetor (English accent): Hello. 
Looking for Mr. Edison? He’s in 
the downstairs shop. 

Jen (Enthusiastically): I’ve seen him. 
He asked me to wait up here. . 
I’m going to work for him. 

Batcuevor (Quietly): Are you really? 
. . . I’m Charles Batchelor. 

Jeu (Rapidly): I'm Francis Jehl. I’ve 
been working in the office of Mr. 
Lowrey, Mr. Edison’s friend, in New 
York — but I’ve always been more 
interested in electricity than in law. 
So when I learned that Mr. Edison 
was working to create electric light, 
I spoke to Mr. Lowrey, and he was 


notices 


kind enough to put in a good word 
for me with Mr. Edison. . . . So 
here I am! 

Batcuetor (Smiling): You are in- 
deed. This is Mr. Bergmann, a first- 
rate toolmaker. . (BERGMANN 
looks up at mention of his name and 
nods pleasantly. Jeni goes to his 
bench and examines it with interest.) 

Jen: How do you do? 

Batcuevor: And that’s Mr. Upton, a 
draftsman. 

Upton (Formally; speaks with a rather 
highbrow accent): How do you do? 

Jeux (Going to his bench): Hello. 

Batcuevor: Upton’s new here too, by 
the way. 

Upton: I began only this week. But 
I’m not here permanently yet. Mr. 
Edison said that would depend on 
what happened in a few days. 

Jen: He told me that, too. But I said 
I'd like to start, anyhow. He’s a 
great man. 

Batcuevor: I rather think we'll know 
tonight. 

Jenw (Eagerly): You do? Why? 

Batcuevor: That’s for Mr. Edison to 
tell you. (He resumes working.) 

Jeu (To Upton): What are you work- 
ing on? 

Upton: My first assignment is to de- 
termine the cubic contents of this 
bulb. (He holds it up.) It’s such an 
uncommon shape, you'll notice. 

Jen: It certainly is. Do you think 
you'll get it? 

Upton: In another day or two, I 
should say. . . . (Very superior.) I 
majored in mathematics at Prince- 
ton — and when I was graduated, I 
went to Germany and studied for 
a year under Helmholtz. 
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Jenu: Helmholtz? 

Upton: The mathematician. There’s a 
great man for you. 

JEHL: Edison’s a genius. 

Upton: Well, now — I shouldn’t go so 
far as that. He’s quite talented, in a 
practical sort of way. But he’s had no 
education — and one can hardly be a 
genius in such a complex field as elec- 
tricity without a knowledge of higher 
mathematics. 

Batcuevor (Looking up): Tom Edison, 
like other great men, knows how to 
pick the right people to work with 
him. (Humorously.) That’s why he 
hired you. 

Upton (Formally): Thank you, Mr. 
Batchelor. . . . But it’s still a pity 
Mr. Edison didn’t go to college. 
(Ep1son reénters from right, goes to 
his desk, and sits down, absorbed in 
thought.) 

Ep1son (without looking up): Batch. 

Batcuevor: Yes, Tom? 

Epson: "Bout six or eight months ago, 
there was an article in the Scientific 
American on the arc light. It had an 
illustration of a broken circuit that I 
want to look at — on a right-hand 
page, down at the bottom. Get it for 
me. 

Batcuevor: Right away, Tom. (He 
goes off right. Evison puts his prob- 
lem from his mind and goes to inspect 
the work being done by his assistants. 
First he stops at Batcne.or’s bench, 
glances at the bottles BatcHELOR has 
been using and at the notes BatcuE- 
LOR has made, and nods approvingly. 
Then he goes to BerGmMann’s bench 
and watches him for a moment or two.) 

Epison: Fine, Bergmann — it'll be just 
what I wanted. 


BERGMANN (Heavy accent, smiling): 
Ya, be gut. (Epison moves on to 
Uprton’s bench. Jent has stepped 
back, watching Epison worshipfully. 
The inventor stands silently as Upton 
takes some measurements and writes 
several figures.) 

Ep1son: How is it coming, Upton? 

Upton (Without deference; his manner 
is even a bit superior): Rather slowly, 
Mr. Edison — but it’s only a matter 
of time. Another day or two, I 
should say. 

Epison: Another day or two, eh? Let 
me see how far you’ve got. (Upton 
hands him several sheets of paper. 
Epson glances over them briefly, then 
hands them back, smiling.) This kind 
of figuring is beyond me. In mathe- 
mathics, I am the zero. (All smile.) 
However — (He picks up the bulb 
and, turning, notices Jenu.) Ah — 
Jehl. You'll find a pail of water and 
a cup in that corner. Bring me a 
cup of water. 

Jen. (Happily): Yes, Mr. Edison. (He 
hurries to upstage left corner and re- 
turns with cup of water.) 

Epison: Thanks. (All watch as he takes 
the cup and fills the bulb with water. 
He hands the cup back to Jenu and 
turns to Upton.) Here you are, Up- 
ton. (He holds out the bulb carefully, 
and Upton takes it, looking puzzled.) 
Measure the amount of water the 
bulb holds, and you’ll have the cubic 
contents. (All but Upton smile. En1- 
SON goes to his desk, as Upton’s eyes 
follow him, marveling.) 

Upton: As simple as that. . . . (Shak- 
ing his head, he pours the water from 
the bulb into a measuring glass and 
writes down the figure. JEHL meantime 














returns the cup to its place in the cor- 
ner, and goes to Epison, who is busy 
making a drawing. JEHL waits in 
silence till Ep1son notices him.) 

Epison: Oh, yes, Jehl—you want 
something to do, eh? Know any- 
thing about batteries? 

Jen. (Eagerly): I’ve done a little ex- 
perimenting with them, Mr. Edison. 

Epison: Good. ... Then supposing 
you start in by cleaning all the bat- 
teries in the laboratory. You'll find 
them scattered around on the shelves. 

JeuL (Disappointed at the job): Clean- 
ing them, Mr. Edison? 

Epison (Smiling): I thought J was the 
only person hard of hearing around 
here. 

Jenu (Quickly): [ll get busy right 
away. (He goes to the shelves and in- 
spects a couple of batteries. Epison 
resumes drawing. Upton brings a 
sheet of paper to him.) 

Upton: Mr. Edison. (His tone is more 
respectful now.) 

Ep1son (Without looking up): Yes? 

Upton: Here are the cubic contents. 
(He puts the sheet of paper on the 
desk.) 

Epison (Without looking at it): Thanks. 
Now then — I’ve got something very 
important. (He glances over his desk 
and picks up a batch of drawings which 
he hands to Upton.) I want you to 
draw a plan, with specifications, for 
a new dynamo along the lines I’ve 
indicated here. Can you do it? 

Upton (Glancing at the drawings briefly; 
then quietly): I can, Mr. Edison. 

Epison: Good. (BatcHELOR reénters 
with a magazine. Upton returns to his 
bench.) Let’s see it, Batch. (Batcu- 
ELOR hands it to him, opened to the 


right page.) Yes, that’s it. Thanks. 

Batcuetor (Admiringly): I’ve been 
with you for eight years now, and I 
still marvel how you remember a 
thing like that! 

Epison (Chuckling): Forgetting is an 
awful waste of time. (BATCHELOR re- 
turns to his bench. Evison studies the 
magazine for a few moments, then 
starts making a number of small draw- 
ings, very rapidly, using a new sheet 
for each. . . . From right Stockton 
Grirrin, Epison’s Secretary, enters 
hurriedly. He stares at Epison’s old 
clothes in dismay.) 

Grirrin: Tom! They’re here! 

Epison (Continuing drawing): Who's 
here, Griff? 

Grirrin: Mr. Lowrey and the bankers. 
(A bit sarcastically.) You invited 
them here for tonight—as I re- 
minded you for the twentieth time 
about an hour ago. 

Epson (Rising): Oh, you want me to 
put on my tie. 

Grirrin (Despairingly): Oh—! (He 
rushes out, and returns quickly with a 
spotless jacket and a white bow tie.) 
Here, get into these while I have 
them take their things off downstairs. 
(He hands them to Ep1son and rushes 
out. Epison looks at the clothes and 
smiles. All watch him.) 

Epison: Say, Upton — you must know 
how to tie one of these. 

Upton (Coming forward): Certainly, 
Mr. Edison. 

Epison: Here. (He hands him the tie and 
takes off his stained jacket. Upton 
ties the bow quickly and neatly.) 

Evison (Touching the tie admiringly): 
Thanks. College is a wonderful in- 
stitution. (Upton picks up the clean 
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jacket and holds it for Evison, who is 
about to get into it but suddenly stops.) 

Epison: Never mind that, Upton. 
Mightn’t be such a bad idea for the 
bankers to see me in my working 
clothes. (Upton puts the jacket back 
on the desk, as Epison puts on the 
stained one again.) Well, boys, just go 
on with what you were doing. (All 
obey. Epison sits down and resumes 
drawing rapidly.) 

(From right enter Grirrin, Low- 
REY, Morcan, Cuttine and another 
Banker. GRIFFIN is dismayed as he 
notices Epison has not changed jack- 
ets. Lowrey has evidently been there 
before — he does not stare about him — 
but the three bankers look around with 
great curiosity. MORGAN and LowREY 
are in their thirties, CuTTING some- 
what older, the third BANKER elderly. 
Epison has not heard them come in.) 

GruirFin (Loudly): Mr. Edison. 

Epison (without looking up): What is 
it, Griff? 

Grirrin (Provoked): Your guests have 
arrived. 

Epison (As before): Be with you in a 
minute, gentlemen. (Lowrey smiles; 
the bankers look annoyed. Epison 
suddenly realizes the situation, and 
jumps up. Courteous but not apolo- 
getic.) Excuse me, gentlemen — 
(Smiling) invention makes a man 
absent-minded. . . . Batch, you and 
Jehl get some chairs. (BATCHELOR 
and Jeu. exit right, and return with 
two chairs each, which they place near 
Ep1son’s desk.) 

prison: There you are, sirs. (The visi- 
tors sit, GRiFFIN takes an unoccupied 
stool from the nearest bench and sits on 
it. . . . BerGMann brings the instru- 
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ment he is working on over to Ep1son.) 

Epison: Excuse me, gentlemen. (To 
BereMann, friendly.) What is it? 

BERGMANN (Points to one of the parts): 
Der — not gut. (Points to another 
section of the base.) Der — better. 

Epison (After a moment’s concentra- 
tion): Right, Bergmann — absolutely 
right. That will do it. (BeRemMann 
smiles and returns to his bench.) 

Banker: A foreigner, Mr. Edison? 

Epison: A German. Hasn’t been here 
long. 

Banker: I should think you’d do bet- 
ter to get someone who knows the 
language. He seems hardly able to 
speak even a few words of English. 

Epson (A bit sharply): What differ- 
ence does that make? He’s a first- 
class workman. His work speaks for 
him. 

Banker (Embarrassed) : You know best 
about these things, of course. 

Lowrey (Diplomatically): Bankers are 
very busy people, you know, Tom. 
They haven’t much time to spare. 
Let’s get down to business. (Mor- 
GAN and CuTTING nod.) 

Epison: Suits me fine. I'll show you 
around the shops afterwards, if you 
like. (He sits down on his desk.) Well 
— gentlemen — as I informed my 
friend Lowrey, the first fifty thou- 
sand dollars which you and the rest 
of the men behind the Edison Elec- 
tric Light Company advanced me, is 
all gone. I need more money. 

Banker: We gathered that from Mr. 
Lowrey. (Coldly.) I suppose you 
would like fifty thousand dollars 
more. 

Epison: That would just about see it 
through. 














Curtmc: Hadn’t you better tell us 
just what you've accomplished with 
the first fifty thousand, Mr. Edison? 

Epison: That was my intention... . 
Gentlemen, you know I have been 
working along entirely new lines. 
The accepted theories, along which 
other inventors are working, will 
never yield a practical electric light. 
I have tried the accepted ideas, and 
they’re no good. In a circuit of lights 
in series, for example, the entire 
system fails as soon as one light goes 
out. Then, too, the lamps themselves 
are no good, even with the finest 
platinum coils. Low-resistance lamps 
will never work. 

Cuttinc: You say they won’t, Mr. 
Edison — but the greatest scientists 
and professors say they will. 

Ep1son: They haven’t worked yet, Mr. 
Cutting — no one has made a lamp 
that will burn more than a short 
time. And platinum as the burner is 
not only unstable — it is too ex- 
pensive to be practical. I want a 
lamp that will be small enough to in- 
troduce into every home, that will 
be cheap and last long. It must be 
cheaper than the gas being used now, 
or it won’t pay. 

Curttine: Your theory of subdividing 
the current, again, eh, Mr. Edison? 

Ep1son: That’s the principle which 
holds the answer, Mr. Cutting. The 
system of lamps must be based on 
subdividing the electric current sup- 
plied by the generator; that’s the 
only way to put small electric light- 
ing into the homes of the people at a 
reasonable cost. 

Curtine: Assuming that you can actu- 
ally achieve such a working subdi- 


vision, the amount of current avail- 
able for each lamp would not be 
enough to supply a proper light and 
keep it lighted. 

Epison: That’s where the experts are 
wrong again, Mr. Cutting. It would 
be enough to supply a proper light. 
As for keeping it burning, the answer 
is — to make a high-resistance lamp. 
I must find a substance to use in the 
lamp that will have a high resistance 
to electricity, so that it will not melt 
or be consumed when the current is 
strong enough to set it glowing at 
white heat; and that substance must 
be cheap, so as to be available for 
mass use. (Pause. All are thoughtful.) 

Banker: Gentlemen, as I see it, Mr. 
Edison has used up the fifty thou- 
sand dollars advanced to him by the 
corporation to no avail. He has not 
invented a practical electric light; 
he is no nearer to it than he was at 
the start. There is no point in 
throwing good money after bad. 

Epison (Hotly): I have made much 
progress — 

Curtine: What progress, Mr. Edison? 

Epison: I have tried hundreds upon 
hundreds of lamp arrangements, 
many different materials, all kinds 
of systems. I know definitely a great 
many things that won’t work. I’ve 
proved to myself that a low resist- 
ance lamp will never succeed. 

Curtine (Dryly): Hm. The scientific 
world still differs with you, Mr. 
Edison. As for your experiments 
with platinum — have you read the 
book by J. W. Starr? 

Epison: Of course. I’ve read every- 
thing available on the subject. 

Cuttina: Mr. Starr, gentlemen, was an 
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American scientist who tried to in- 
vent an electric light before Mr. Edi- 
son was born. He was a very able 
man, who died young. 

MorcGan: What results did he get? 

Cuttina: It seems to me, Mr. Morgan, 
that Mr. Edison has reached the 
very same point Starr did. After 
much experimenting, Starr came to 
the conclusion that electric lighting 
for the home was not practical. It 
seems to me that it would have been 
better to spend a few dollars for a 
copy of Starr’s book and to begin 
where he left off, rather than to 
spend fifty thousand dollars coming 
independently to the same stopping- 
point. 

Epison (Jumping down from the desk) : 
No, that’s not the point at all! I have 
to do my own experiments — that’s 
the only way I can test whether an 
idea written in a book is right or 
wrong. As for beginning where Starr 
left off, I don’t believe the incan- 
descent light will ever be found that 
way — because I believe the incan- 
descent light lies somewhere between 
his beginning and stopping-point — 
that he passed over it. (MorGan and 
CurttinG look thoughtful.) 

Banker: You believe — you believe! 
We've already spent fifty thousand 
dollars on your ideas. I’m against 
advancing you another cent. We 
should have something more solid 
than your theories to go by. 

Lowrey (Quickly, diplomatically): Ah, 
but we have, gentlemen. Mr. Edison 
may be young and full of theories — 
but we must remember: He has al- 
ready made many remarkable in- 
ventions — among them, the sim- 
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plest and most reliable of stock- 
tickers, used every day in your 
offices; a telephone which is in some 
ways superior to Mr. Bell’s; the 
quadruplex telegraph, which sends 
four messages over one wire at the 
same time; and that remarkable 
novelty, the phonograph. . . . Tom, 
do you really believe that another 
fifty thousand dollars will see you 


through the creation of an electric 
light? 


Epison (Solemnly): I am satisfied I 


have the basic principle. . . . Gen- 
tlemen, give me that fifty thousand 
dollars, and I shall give you a prac- 
tical electric light, cheap enough to 
replace gas in people’s homes, within 
a year. (He looks at them pleadingly for 
a moment, then sits on his desk again. 
The bankers are thoughtful, consider- 
ing their decision. The others have all 
stopped work, and are watching anz- 
iously. Epison, nervous, gets up and 
goes to the chair behind his desk, then 
returns and sits on the desk as before. 
. . . Curtine glances at MorGan 
inqutringly.) 


Morean (Slowly): I’m for letting him 


have the money. 


Curtine: Lowrey’s right. I suppose we 


might as well. (He looks at the 
BANKER.) 


BaNnKER (Frowning): If Mr. Morgan 


and you are satisfied, I suppose I am. 


Lowrey: Fine! We'll all lose or gain to- 


gether. (Epson is on his feet, grin- 
ning.) And if I know Tom Edison — 
we shan’t lose! (Ep1son and his men 
look happy and excited. The bankers 
smile.) 

CURTAIN 











SCENE 2 

Sertinc: Same as in Scene 1. It is 
October 21, 1879. The piles of note- 
books and drawings on Ep1son’s desk 
are much higher. The section of shelves 
at extreme right now contain stacks 
of drawings and worn notebooks. On 
BatcHe.or’s bench is a row of electric 
bulbs. 

At Rise: Batcuevor is patiently cut- 
ting cardboard into tiny, thread-like 
horseshoe shapes, small enough to fit 
inside an electric bulb. Epison lies 
back in his chair, dead asleep. He is in 
stained clothes, tieless, as before. Jenu 
enters from right, notices Ep1son still 
sleeping, and sighs. 

Jenu: Poor Mr. Edison. He should be 
home in a comfortable bed. (As he 
tulks, he picks up one pile of the draw- 
ings from the desk and puts them with 
the others on the shelves. Then he opens 
a bottom drawer of the desk and takes 
out a pile of clean paper, which he puts 
on the desk, ready for Ep1son.) 

BatcuHe.or: Not today, he shouldn’t. 
Not with the way that lamp has been 
burning in there. (He indicates off 
stage left.) 

Jenu (Eagerly): Do you think we've 
got it this time? 

BatcHevor: It’s the best yet — but 
we've had so many disappointments. 
. . . I just don’t think. I hope that 
one of these days, we'll have tried 
something — and before we know 
it, that’s it. (Jenu starts towards left 
quickly, but stops after two or three 
steps.) 

Jen: I’m afraid to go in and look 
again. If it’s gone out — (He shakes 
his head and looks sad.) I'll wait till 


Mr. Edison is awake. Let him look. 
(Takes out his watch.) He said to 
wake him in an hour. . 
more minutes. 

Batcuevor: He sleeps just as he does 
everything else — intensively. I’ve 
seen him work here without going 
home for five days at a stretch, 
snatching only an hour or two of 
sleep at his desk, just like that, a 
couple of times a day. That usually 
means he’s hot on the trail of some 
discovery. 

Jen: I hope we're hot on the trail of 
the electric light. 

Batrcuetor (Glancing off stage left): 
We'll know rather soon. . . . Since 
the beginning of the year, Edison 
has solved one problem after an- 
other. Step by step, we’ve moved to- 
wards the solution. Now we're on 
the final problem. Since the hoss dis- 
covered that a thin, thread-like fila- 
ment was the right shape for the 
burner, it’s only been a question of 
finding one cheap substance of high 
resistance that will burn in these 
lamps for a long time without being 
destroyed. 

Jent (Glumly): We've tried just about 
everything. 

Batcuevor (Smiling reminiscently): We 
have, haven’t we? I'll never forget 
the time we used a hair from Mr. 
Kruesi’s bristly beard. It burned, 
but not for long. 

Jen (Smiling): That was funny. Poor 
Kruesi was so disappointed... . 
(Dejected again.) That second fifty 
thousand dollars must be almost 
gone. If the stuff we’re testing now 
fails — and we don’t find something 
that works, pretty soon — they won’t 
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let him have any more money. He'll 
have to close up this shop. 

Batcnevor: It will be pretty bad. 
(Looking at his watch, then excitedly.) 
It’s almost forty hours! (Both turn 
and look offstage left. From right enters 
Mrs. Epson, an attractive woman in 
her middle twenties. She wears a hat 
and coat, and carries a paper-wrapped 
package and a two-quart milk can.) 

Mrs. Eptson: Hello, boys. (They turn.) 

Jen. (Happily): Mrs. Edison! 

Mrs. Epison (Looking at the sleeper): 
Poor Tom! He must be so tired. . . . 
Will you clear part of the desk, Mr. 
Jehl? 

Jenw: Certainly. (He removes some of 
the notebooks to the shelves.) 

Batcuevor (Coming forward): Let me 
take those, Mrs. Edison. 

Mrs. Epison: Thank you, but I'll just 
put them here. They’re sandwiches 
and milk. (She places them on the desk 
and unbuttons her coat.) . . . What 
are you trying this time, Mr. Batche- 
lor? 

Batcuewor (Smiling): Mr. Edison car- 
bonized a piece of cotton thread by 
smoking it in a furnace for an hour, 
then put it in a lamp. (He looks off- 
stage left.) 

Mrs. Epison: Cotton thread? You 
mean ordinary sewing thread? 

Batcuetor: Yes. We've got to try 
everything, Mr. Edison says. 

Mrs. Ep1son: I suppose you must. You 
don’t think plain cotton thread — 
(She pauses.) 

Batcuevor: It’s the structure of the 
carbon that counts. There’s got to 
be something. . . . It started out 
burning brightly enough. The ques- 
tion is, how long will it last that way. 


... It’s the best so far. In fact, 
we’re waiting for Tom to go in and 
see. (Eagerly.) Perhaps you'd care to 
look at it. It’s out there. (Indicating 
offstage left.) 

Mrs. Eprison (Looking left for a 
moment, then shaking her head): I’ve 
seen so many things fail. . . . Tom 
will let me know, first thing, when he 
succeeds. He always does. . . . (She 
looks at Evison pityingly.) I won’t 
wake him. I'll go back to the house. 

Jeu: He ordered me to wake him in 
one hour. (Looks at his watch.) The 
time is just up — but I haven’t the 
heart to do it. I’m going to let him 
sleep another hour or two. 

Mrs. Eprson: Yes, do. He needs it. 

Batcuevor: If you'll excuse my saying 
so, I wouldn’t if I were you, Jehl. 
He’s very strict about such things. 
Once I let him sleep four hours when 
he’d asked me to wake him in two. 
I never saw him so angry, before or 
since. He said next time any of his 
men did such a thing, he’d fire him. 

Jenu (Alarmed): He did? (He turns to 
Mrs. Epison.) 

Mrs. Eptson: It sounds just like Tom. 

Jenu: Then I'd better. . . . (He goes 
to Epison and puts a hand on his 
shoulder.) Mr. Edison. . . . Mr. Ed- 
ison! (He shakes him gently.) Mr. 
Edison! 

Epison (Stirs slowly, opens his eyes, 
then sits up, quite alert): Thanks, 
Jehl. . . . Mary! (Rises, pleased.) 
Why are you here? 

Mrs. Epison (Smiling): I brought you 
some sandwiches, Tom. You haven’t 
been home to eat today, you know. 

Epison (Glancing offstage left): This 
may be a big day, dear—for or 











against. (Opening the package.) Am I 
supposed to eat all those? There are 
eight of them. 

Mrs. Epison: I have to bring eight, 
to make sure that you eat at least 
two of them yourself. (She glances at 
the others. Batcnetor and JEHL 
cough embarrassedly.) It’s all right, 
boys. You deserve them. 

Epison (Tasting one): Mmm — 
chicken! (Hands sandwiches to Bat- 
CHELOR and Jen..) Get Upton and 
Kruesi. 

Jeu.: Yes, Mr. Edison. (He exits right, 
munching his sandwich.) 

Batcueor (Glancing at Mrs. Eptson): 
I'll help. (Exits right.) 

Eptson: Did you read the papers to- 
day, Mary? 

Mrs. Epison (After a moment's hesita- 
tion): Yes. 

Epson: Something about me in them? 

Mrs. Epson (Reluctantly): In one. 

Eprson: Another attack, eh? 

Mrs. Epson (As before): Yes. (Flaring 
up.) And a very unfair attack, too! 
Epison: I'll read it tomorrow. Don’t 
mind, dear. You should be used to 

that by now. I am. 

Mrs. Epison: They used to be so 
friendly. . . . I’m afraid I'll never 
get used toit. . . . You are going to 
make an electric light, aren’t you, 
dear? 

Epison: Of course I am. 

Mrs. Epison: There can’t be much 
money left. 

Epson (Quietly): There isn’t. (De- 
pressed.) I’ve been at it for two 
years now — got it down to the last 
stage, testing different substances for 
the filament. I’ve probably tried five 
thousand so far. (Trying to sound 
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cheerful.) I've got something very 
promising right now. (He glances off- 
stage left.) If it does it, your husband 
will be the wonder worker of his 
time. 

Mrs. Epison: Whether you find it or 
not — I’m very proud of my hus- 
band. (She turns away as Jenu and 
BaTcHELOR enter with Upton and 
Krvesi.) Don’t forget to drink the 
milk, dear. . . . Hello, boys. 

Upton: Hello, Mrs. Edison. 

Krvuesi (Swiss, speaks with an accent; 
looking at the sandwiches): Thank you 
very much. (All laugh.) 

Epson: Help yourselves, boys. (Upton 
and Krvuesi each take a sandwich and 
start eating it with great enjoyment.) 

Mrs. Epson: Well, I must be getting 
back to the house. 

Batcuevor (Looking at his watch, low 
but excited): It’s time, Tom! 

Epison (Taking out his watch; also ez- 
cited): Yes! . . . (Quickly.) Just a 
minute, dear, and I'll go down with 
you. Wait till I have a look at the 
lamp we're testing now. (He starts 
towards left.) 

Mrs. Epison: The one with the fila- 
ment of cotton thread? 

Epison (Smiling): Who told you? 
We're trying everything you know. 
(He exits left.) 

Mrs. Epison (Buttoning up her coat): 
You'll do your best, won’t you, boys? 
And don’t let him work too hard — 
(She pauses as she notices they are not 
listening. From the moment Ep1son 
started left, they have been looking 
after him. She, too, turns toward stage 
left. All wait tensely.) 

Ep1son (Offstage): Jehl! Jehl! (All stare 
at one another.) 
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A Kindly Heart 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Kine or Hearts Tue Painter 

Queen or Hearts Tue Cutter 

Ist Pace Port LAUREATE 

2np Pace SUSAN 

A MessENGER 

Dr. Toros 

Serrinc: The Palace of the Kinc and 
QueEN or Hearts. 

Art Rise: A Pace enters left and blows 
a trumpet which has a string of candy 
hearts dangling from it. 

Ist Pace: Their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of Hearts! (Their Majes- 
ties sweep in at left. They seat them- 
selves on their thrones. Then the K1nG 
slumps down as though very tired. 
The QuEEN nudges him.) 

Queen: Sit up straight, my dear. 

KING: 

I’m too tired, my love — 

In fact I’m very weary; 

If Valentine’s Day were over, 
Perhaps I'd be more cheery. 

QueeEN (Looking at him with scorn): 
You are weary? — What about me? 
I’m quite exhausted, too 
We've sent ten million valentines — 
And I’m just as tired as you. 

(The Pace crosses left and shouts off): 

Ist Pace: Refreshments for the King 
and Queen, at once! (Another Pace 
enters immediately, bearing a tray with 
a pitcher of pink lemonade, two glasses 


and a basket of large cookie hearts. 
The 1st Pace nods his head toward 
the KinG and QuEEN, who are looking 
crossly at each other.) 

Ist Pace: 

The King and Queen are irritable, 
And that will never do — 

2nD PaGe: 

It’s all the hurry and bustle — 
That’s why they feel so blue. 

Ist Pace: 

But don’t you see, it can’t go on — 
Now listen to what I say — 

If the King and Queen are angry, 
"Twill ruin St. Valentine’s Day! 

2np Pace: You're right! How can 
hearts everywhere feel kindly to- 
ward one another if the King and 
Queen of Hearts themselves are — 
oh, this is terrible. I'll give them 
some refreshments quickly! (He walks 
to the Kine and Queen, kneels and 
then offers his tray. The Kina begins 
to beam. The PaGE pours two glasses of 
lemonade, hands one to the QUEEN and 
one to the Kine — then offers his tray 
of cookie hearts.) 

Kine (To Queen): Have a heart, my 
dear. 

Queen (Shuddering): Don’t mention 
hearts to me! I eat hearts, I sleep 
hearts — I’m sick of hearts! 

Kine (Exaggerating, and this time mak- 
ing a pun): Oh, have a heart, my 
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dear. 

QuEEN: I won’t — I won't! 

Kine (Shrugging and taking a large 
cookie heart): Don’t shout. I believe 
you are beginning to get on my 
nerves. 

Ist Pace (Running and kneeling before 
the thrones): Oh, please, Majesties, 
do not quarrel. Valentine’s Day is 
here at last. The whole world is de- 
pending on you to put it over. 

KinG (Chewing his cookie heart): I've 
done all I could—and you know 
I’m no good for anything when the 
Queen is angry with me. 

Queen: And who wouldn’t be angry? 
To think that you could say such a 
thing — that I get on your nerves — 
I, the Queen of Hearts — 

Kina: You have no heart, my dear. 

Queen: Why, you know I have —a 
beautiful heart, all made of sugar -— 

Kina (Sadly): Well, then it’s melted 
away, or turned to stone. 

Queen: It’s you who have no heart — 
you’recruel and cross and crotchety — 

Kine (Shaking his finger at her): Now, 
you listen to me — 

2nv Pace (As he sets his little tray down 
on the table between the thrones. 
Pleadingly): Oh, I beg your Majes- 
ties — please, please stop! There will 
be no Valentine’s Day at all if you 
keep on. 

Ist Pace: Hearts must be kindly, 
Majesties. 

Kine (As though clinching the argu- 
ment): But she hasn’t got a heart. 
(As the QuEEN is glaring at him, a 
MESSENGER enters right in a great 
hurry. He sweeps off his hat and 
kneels before the KiNG.) 

Messencer: Your Majesties — I| bring 
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news from Cupid! He’s doing very 
well, he says. His shaft has hit a 
million people — and they need more 
valentines oui in the world, at once! 
(He bows again and rushes out right.) 

Kinc: More valentines! Oh, dear me. 

QueEEN (Sadly): More valentines. . . 

Kina: And I’m so tired and the Queen’s 
SO Cross. 

Queen: How dare you — 

Ist Pace: Please, Majesties, we — we 
have to send them. 

KiNG: I suppose so. 

2np Pace: I think we have a few left. 

QueEEN: Few? If Cupid has hit a million 
already, we'll need more than a few! 

Kine: Yes — yes, go at once and see 
how many there are. 

Paces (Bowing out): Yes, Majesties — 
yes, Majesties. .. . 

Ist Pace (As they go off left): They’re 
still irritable. 

2np Pace (Shaking his head): Very 
irritable. (The Kine sits, chin in 
hands, and his eyes shut. As the 
QUEEN reaches surreptitiously for a 
heart cookie, he opens his eyes and 
catches her.) 

Kine: I thought you were tired of 
hearts. 

Queen: I am, but I’ve got to have 
something to keep up my strength! 
(The Paces re-enter, each with a 
bushel basket of valentines, ribbons 
and lace spilling over the sides. There 
are paper valentines, candy valentines 
and all kinds. They put the baskets 
down, one beside each throne.) 

ist Pace: Here they are — just two 
bushels left, your Majesty. 

Kina: Only two bushels? 

Queen: We'll have to make some more. 
(Sighing.) 











Kina: Yes, I suppose so. It’s our duty. 

Ist Pace: Please, not duty, your Ma- 
jesty. It should be a labor of love. 

2np Pace: Yes, your Majesty, that’s 
what Valentine’s Day means — as 
you have so often said — love and 
kindliness and affection. 

Kine: Don’t stand there preaching 
to me! Who’s the boss around here? 
Who started this Valentine’s Day? 
— I did! — Now get busy! 

Ist Pace: But Majesty — 

KING: 

Call the painter, call the cutter — 

Bring them in at once! 

Why must you stand and stare at 
me? — 

Was there ever such a dunce! 

(Ist Pace looks frightened and runs off 
left followed by 2nv Pace. The Kine 
sighs and reaching for the lemonade, 
pours himself a glass. He is about to 
drink it when the QUEEN glares at him.) 

Kina: Very well, my dear. (He hands 
her the glass and pours another. They 
sit, sipping sourly. The Paces return, 
followed by the Patntrer and the 
CUTTER.) 

Ist Pace: The Painter, your Ma- 
jesties. 

2np Pace: The Cutter, your Majes- 
ties. (The Paces stand, one on each 
side of the thrones near the baskets, 
while the Patnrer and the Currer 
bow low before the Kine and QuEeEN.) 

Currer: They said to come in right 
away — 

Parnter: What do you want? Now tell 
us, pray. 

KinG: More valentines, of course. 

CUTTER: 

But Majesty, we thought we'd fin- 
ished 


Making hearts and flowers — 

PAINTER: 

This does not please us, not at all — 
This working after hours. 

Queen: After hours, nonsense — this 
is an emergency. 

Kine: Never mind, my dear, I'll 
handle this. (Turning to the Painter 
and Currer.) I demand more valen- 
tines! You, Cutter, have you got an 
idea? 

Currer (He scowls and scratches his 
head with his long shears): An idea. 

Kino (Glaring at him): Well? 

Queen (Glaring at him): Well? (Jn 
desperation, the Currer faces the 
audience, puts his roll of red paper on 
the floor and kneels upstage from it. 
It is aroll of paper that is at least two 
feet wide and he unrolls several feet 
of it, doubling over a piece at the end. 
Then with his shears he cuts out a big 
half heart. He picks it up and spreads 
it out full width and turns to the KinG 
and QUEEN proudly displaying a big 
red heart.) 

Cutter: How’s that, your Majesties? 

Kinc: Hmm-m, a nice heart but not 
very original. Painter, what can you 
do toit? — Something different. (The 
PaInTER turns toward the audience 
and with a dramatic gesture he places 
his brush in the same hand as the pa- 
lette and tears at his hair with the other.) 

Painter: From a lover of true art, 
they demand something different! 
(A wild gleam comes into his eyes.) 
All right—I have it—TI have it! 
(He motions to the Cutter, who lays 
the heart on the floor in front of him, 
and with legs wide apart, he stands 
over it, and with his brush, daubs big 
blotches of color from his palette onto 
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the heart. Then he motions to the 
Cutter to pick it up again. The 
Cutter does so and shows it to the 
Kine and QUEEN.) 

Painter (Gesturing toward the heart): 
There — you asked for something 
different. 

Kine: But what is it? 

Parnter: Cupid at the well of love. 

Kine: Cupid at the well of — why — 
why, you — (He stops as the QuEEN 
leans over and touches his arm.) 

Queen: Don’t say it, don’t say it. 

Kina: But — 

Queen: Shh-h, don’t display your igno- 
rance — it’s modern art! 

Kine: Humph— well, well, very 
nice, I suppose — but what else does 
it need? 

2np Pace: Please, your Majesty, a 
verse, perhaps? 

Kina: A verse — why, of course, my 
lad! Whoever heard of a valentine 
without a verse? — Where is the 
Poet Laureate? 

ist Pace: I think, sire, that he is sleep- 
ing. 

Kina: Well then, wake him up, the 
lazy lout, and bring him quickly! 
Ist Pace: Yes, your Majesty. (He runs 
out left. The Currer has turned the 
heart around and is holding it out at 
arm’s length, looking at it and shaking 

his head.) 

Painter: Well — what’s the matter? 

Currer: It’s terrible — terrible! 

Parnter: Terrible? You call my paint- 
ing terrible? The only thing wrong 
with that valentine is its shape — 
it’s lopsided — it’s crude — 

Currer: Crude? What do you know 
about it? I'll teach you — (He starts 
toward the Painter, holding the heart 


in one hand and shaking his shears at 
him with the other.) 

KinG: Stop your quarreling, stop it, I 
tell you! What’s the matter with 
everyone around here? (PAINTER and 
Curter stand still.) 

2np Pace: Your Majesty, something is 
indeed wrong. We're all angry and 
upset — there seems to be no kindli- 
ness in our hearts. St. Valentine’s 
should be a happy day. 

Kina: Yes, yes, you’re quite right, and 
I’m going to try — (Enter 1st Pace 
followed by the Port LAvREATE, who 
carries a sheaf of paper and a long 
quill pen.) 

Ist Pace: His Excellency, the Poet 
Laureate, your Majesty. 

Kine: Good! Now maybe we'll get 
somewhere. 

Poet: 

Your Majesty, I am afraid 

I should have in my bedroom stayed; 
For it is hard for me to rhyme — 
When I am working overtime. 

Kina: Overtime — well, what do you 
suppose we’re doing? Now stop this 
nonsense and give me a verse for that 
valentine. 

Poet: But your Majesty, I’ve written 
myself out. So many verses — I can’t 
think of another — 

Kina: But you'll have to. Now hurry. 
(The Powr Laureate looks wearily at 
the valentine which the CuTrerR is 
holding up.) 

Port (Holding his head and trying to 
concentrate): Oh, for an idea — 

Kine (Urging him on): Come — come, 
now. 

Port (In desperation he starts): How’s 
this? Roses are red, violets are 
blue — 














Kine: No — no — no! That won’t do 
at all! How dare you give me that. 
I want something new and original — 

Cutter (Indignant): He wants to put 
an old verse like that on my heart. 

Parnter: And on my painting. 

Poet (Looking at the heart scornfully): 
Any verse would do for that atrocity. 

Kina: Never mind that. You’re my 
poet laureate, and it’s your business 
to make verses. Now, let’s have one. 

Poet: Yes, your Majesty. A moment 
while I make the supreme effort. (He 
stalks dramatically right, covers his 
eyes with one arm, and stands for a 
moment. Then turning, he declaims) : 
If you will be my valentine — 

No longer will I for you pine! 

Kinc: Hmm-m, I[ expect you are tired. 
Well, it'll have to do. Now get busy, 
all of you. Put that thing together 
and get it into production! 

Parnter, Currer and Port (Together) : 
Yes, your Majesty. 

Kine (As they hurry off left): And re- 
member, we need a million of them! 

Paces (They follow the others toward 
left, calling): Hurry, please hurry! 
(They come downstage left, whispering 
to each other, then turn, watching the 
KInG and QUEEN.) 

Queen: You mustn’t get so excited, my 
dear. 

Kino (Sighs): Yes, I suppose you're 
right, but we've got to get those 
valentines out. 

Ist Pace: Did you hear that? She 
called him “dear.” 

2nvp Pace: Yes, and they smiled at each 
other. Maybe everything is going to 
be all right, after all. 

Queen: Let’s forget the valentines. 
Have you thought what you're going 


to give me? 

KinG (Absent-mindedly): Give you? 

Queen: Of course. You always give me 
something on Valentine’s Day! 

Kina: Yes, yes, so I do. Why, I — I’m 
going to give you a heart with a verse 
on it. 

Queen: What kind of a verse? 

Kine: Why — er — well, now — er — 
why, “Roses are red and violets are 
blue —” 

QUEEN (Angry again): What? — Why, 
I never heard of such a thing! If you 
give me that old bromide — 

Kinc: There you go shouting again. 

Queen: Who's shouting? 

Ist Pace: Oh, dear — oh, dear, it’s 
worse than ever. 

2np Pace: What’ll we do? Valentine's 
Day is surely ruined! 

Messencer (Rushes on right): Your 
Majesties — your Majesties — 

Kine and Queen (Together): 
what is it now? 

MesseNGER: Something serious has 
happened. A little girl is sitting on 
the palace steps. 

Queen: A little girl? Is it anyone we 
know? 

Messencer: No — just a little girl. 
She’s from the outside world. 

Kine: Dear me, dear me, whatever 
does she want? 

MessenGer: I don’t know, your Maj- 
esty. All she'll say is that her name is 
Susan and that she must see the King 
and Queen of Hearts. 

Kino: What’ll we do? 

Queen: Bring her in, of course. 

Kino (Looking right at Susan who is 
peering timidly in): Well, it seems 
that isn’t necessary. Come in, child, 
don’t just stand there peering at us. 


Well, 
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Queen (70 MessencGen): You may go 
now. (7'o Susan.) Come in, my dear. 
(The MessenGer goes of as Susan 
starts in hesitantly. The 2nv Pace 
takes her by the hand and leads her 
toward the thrones.) 

Susan: What — what'll I do? 

2np Pace: Don’t be afraid. Just curt- 
sey. (At stage center, SUSAN curtseys 
low before the Kine and Queen. They 
incline their heads.) 

Susan: Oh, King and Queen of Hearts, 
maybe I shouldn’t have come here, 
but you see I’m looking for some- 
thing. 

Queen: Looking for something? 

Susan: Yes, I’ve looked everywhere, 
and when I saw the gates to the City 
of Hearts, I — I just knew I'd find it 
here. 

Kina: Oh, you did? Well, just what is 
it you’re looking for? 

Susan: I’m looking for something extra 
special to give my mother and father 
for Valentine’s Day — I’m looking 
for a wonderful heart. 

Kine: A heart — a heart — well, we 
have lots of those. 

Queen: Of course we have. Pages, hold 
them up—show her some. (The 
Paces go to the bushel baskets and 
each takes out several valentines and 
holds them out toward Susan.) 

Kina: There, you see. Would you like a 
lace heart, a satin heart, a heart 
made of candy? 

Susan (Hesitantly): Well, they’re very 
nice, but I— I’ve seen a lot like 
those. 

Kina: You have? Yes, yes, of course 
you have. We've sent out millions of 
them. 

Queen: You mean they don’t suit? 
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Susan: They are pretty, of course, but 
I’m afraid it’s not just what I had in 
mind. I wanted something differ- 
ent — 

Kine: Different — oh, dear me — 

Queen: But there isn’t anything differ- 
ent — we make all the valentines 
there are. 

Kina: Of course there is that new one 
we're putting into production now, 
but — (He makes a wry face) no, no, 
I’m sure you wouldn’t like that. 

Queen: We'll have to think of some- 
thing — and you’d better sit down, 
Susan. You’ve come a long way, and 
you must be tired. 

Susan: Yes, I am. Thank you very 
much. (She sits on large hassock at the 
foot of the thrones. She can face either 
left or right in order not to have her 
back to the audience all the time, and 
then turn her head as she speaks to the 
Kinc and Queen. Now she looks at 
the Paces and then to the QureEn.) But 
we're all sitting. Do the Pages have 
to stand up? 

Queen: Why — why, they always have 
stood — 

Susan: Well, they look tired, too. 

Queen: Hmm-m, I expect you’re right. 
Sit down, Pages. (The Paces look at 
each other in surprise, and then at the 
KING questioningly.) 

KinG (Gruffly) : Yes, yes, sit down, both 
of you. (They both flop down on the 
two bushel baskets of valentines and 
smile their thanks at SusAN.) 

Susan: There, that’s better. But oh, 
dear, I wonder what I can do! I did 
hope I’d find something here for 
Mother and Father. 

Kina: Now, let me think —let me 
think. . . . Wait, I have an idea — 











why not take a picture of your own 
heart? 

Susan: A picture of my heart? 

QueeEN: Why, of course — your mother 
and father would like that. 

Susan: Well, I don’t know — 

Ist Pace: Any mother and father 
would like a picture of their little 
girl’s heart. 

2np Pace: It’s a wonderful idea! Won- 
derful! 

Kina: Call Dr. Throb at once! 

Paces: Yes, Majesty. Yes, Majesty. 
(The Paces run out left.) 

Susan: But I don’t understand — 

Queen: You see, Susan, Dr. Throb’s 
our heart specialist. 

Kina: And he can take an X-ray pic- 
ture of your heart. 

Susan: Oh, but maybe it won’t turn 
out very nice. My heart may not 
photograph very well. 

Kine: Now — now — (The Paces re- 
enter, the Ist PaGE carrying a small 
black bag and the 2np PaGE a camera 
on a tripod with a large black cloth 
covering the camera. They are followed 
by Dr. Turos.) 

Paces: Dr. Throb, your Majesties. 
(Dr. Turos bows stiffly to the Kine 
and QUEEN.) 

Kine: Dr. Throb, this is Susan. Have 
the pages told you? 

Dr. Toros: Ah, yes. . . . A picture of 
her heart, that’s fine — "Twill make a 
different valentine. 

Queen: You'd better listen to her 
heart, Doctor. See if it sounds all 
right. 

Dr. Toros: Yes — yes, stand up, Miss. 
(He motions to the 1st Pace who ad- 
vances and holds out the black bag. Dr. 
Turoes opens it and takes out a stetho- 


scope. He fits it to his ears and then 
listens to Susan’s heart.) 

Kino (Anziously): How does it sound? 

Dr. Turos: Good — very good. It 
beats beautifully. Well — well, now 
for the picture! (The 2np Pace 
comes forward with the camera.) 

Dr. Toros: Put it there. (He indicates 
a spot about stage center. The Pace 
sets it up facing right as the Docror 
supervises, adjusting the black cloth so 
that it hangs down quite far behind and 
is pulled up enough in front to show the 
protruding lens barrel. The tripod 
should be already set so that the lens 
barrel will come at the height of 
Susan’s heart.) 

Dr. Turos: And now, Miss, if you will 
just stand in front of it. (SusaN 
obeys and stands facing the camera and 
about a foot away from it. The Docror 
puts his stethoscope back in the bag and 
then ducks under the black cloth, being 
careful that the open back of the 
camera is never seen by the audience. 
He reaches around with one hand and 
adjusts the lens barrel slightly, then he 
ducks out again.) 

Dr. Turos: There, that should be all 
right. Just stay right where you are, 
my dear. (Turning to the 1st Pace.) 
Now, let me have the plate. (The 
Pace holds out the bag again and the 
Doctor takes out a piece of clear glass 
about eight inches by ten inches. He 
holds it out toward the audience, looks 
through it, brushes an imaginary speck 
off of it and then ducks under the cloth 
again.) 

Kina: I do hope it’s going to turn out 
all right. 

QvuEEN: So do I. 

Dr. Turos (Still under the cloth, call- 
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ing): All right, we’re ready. Lights 
off. 

Kina (Calling off left and waving his 
arm): Lights off, lights off! (The 
lights go off and a ray of light shoots 
out from the lens barrel directly at 
Susan’s heart. Of course this is the 
flashlight. It shines for a few seconds 
and then —) 

Dr. Turos (Turning off his flashlight 
— calling): That’s all, lights on. 

Kine (Calling): Lights on! (The lights 
go on again.) 

Susan: Is — is it all over? 

Queen: Yes, my dear. (SusAN relaxes 
and steps away from the camera. The 
Docror comes out from under the 
black cloth.) 

Dr. Turos: In a moment now we shall 
have it. 

Susan: Oh, dear, it’s hard to wait. 

Dr. Turos: Well, it won’t be long. This 
is the latest in self-developing X-ray 
cameras. 

Kina: But the suspense — 

Queen: I do hope it’s all right. 

ist Pace: I’m nervous, too. 

2nv Pace: I hope it’s a nice heart. 

Dr. Toros: Now — we shall see. (He 
goes under his cloth again, then ducks 
out with the piece of glass with the 
beautiful red heart in the middle, out- 
lined in glittering gold.) 

KinG, QuEEN and Paces (As they see 
it): Obh-h! . . . (Dr. Toros holds 
it up so the audience can see too and 
surveys it excitedly with professional 
pride.) It’s beautiful — the prettiest 
little heart I’ve ever seen! (More ez- 
citedly.) Why — why — oh, but this 


is wonderful — remarkable! (Turn- 
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ing.) Your Majesties, do you know 
what we have here? 

Kinc and Queen: No — no — what? 

Dr. Toros: A picture of a kindly heart! 

Kino: A —a kindly heart? 

Queen: It is lovely, isn’t it? 

Susan: Will — will Mother and Father 
like it? 

Kine: How could they help it? Why, 
just looking at it makes me feel 
better. 

Queen: I feel better, too. A kindly 
heart — that means it’s good and 
brave and true. 

Ist Pace: It’s so beautiful. It’s changed 
everything already. 

2np Pace: I wish everyone could have 
one. 

Kina: And so they shall! Pages, stop 
production on that other valentine 
at once! (The Paces run out excit- 
edly.) Susan, my dear, do you mind 
if we make millions of pictures of 
your heart? 

Susan: Why — why, I guess not — 

Kine: You can have the original to 
take home to your mother and father 
just as soon as we make the copy. 

Susan: All right. 

Kina: And you'll be doing such a great 
service. I don’t know what we would 
have done if you hadn’t come here. 

Queen: You see, we'd forgotten kindli- 
ness. You made us remember. 

Kina: And now everyone can share in 
it. I’m going to send millions of those 
hearts out into the world. Just think, 
a kindly heart for everyone! This is 
going to be the best Valentine’s Day 
we've ever had. 


CURTAIN 











The Heir of Linne 


(Based on an old ballad) 
by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

Lorp or LINNE 

Lavy oF LinneE 

Herr or LInNE 

JOHN 0’ THE SCALES 

JOAN, his wife 

First Lorp 

Seconp, and Turrp Lorps 
ScENE 1 

Setrtine: The living room in the Hall of 
Linne. 

Ar Rise: The Lorp or LinneE enters 
from right, goes and looks out of win- 
dow, sighs, then goes to fireplace, where 
he stands, warming his hands. Joun 0’ 
THE SCALEs enters from right, carrying 
faggots, which he proceeds to lay upon 
the hearth. 

Lorp (Nods to Joun): That’s right, 
good John o’ the Scales. A good 
blazing fire will make the best of 
welcomes. 

Joun (Building up the fire): Ay, come 
nightfall, "twill be cold indeed. The 
young master will have need to warm 
himself. 

Lorp (Turning, sharply): Come night- 
fall, do you say? Why, ’tis only just 
past noon. He'll be arriving any 
moment now. 

Joun (Standing up, and facing Lorp): 
Ah, my Lord, and are you sure of 
that? Since early morn you’ve been 
expecting him. And why? Because 
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two weeks ago, he left “for a fort- 
night’s visit.” Have you more than 
that to count on? 

Lorp (Unhappily): There was the mes- 
sage last week. He wrote that all was 
well, that he would give a full ac- 

count on his return — surely he 

would have told me were his return 
to be delayed — there was no men- 
tion that he’d be delayed 

Joun (Grim): Ay, my Lord, that’s true. 
But another matter he mentioned, if 
I remember aright. He asked you 
to send him posthaste a good round 
sum of gold. As your steward, you 
put the despatching of it in my 
hands. 

Lorp (Paces back and forth in worry): 
Yes, yes, to be sure — but the Heir 
of the Lord of Linne naturally incurs 
expenses. "Tis only what I could 
expect — 

Joun (Draws nearer Lorp): Ay, my 
Lord. But on the day of his de- 
parture, you did foresee expenses. 
And made provision for them. He 
left home prepared to pay his way, 
and handsomely. 

Lorp (Shortly): "Tis likely he was 
robbed by highwaymen — 

Joun (Breaks in): More likely, fleeced, 
my Lord — by those he’s chosen as 
friends. As has happened before. Ay, 
many’s the time - 
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Lorp (Interrupts): Enough, good John. 
I'll not keep you longer from your 
other duties. I know full well your 
thrifty ways. You are a careful 
steward. But you lack patience for 
the follies of youth. 

Joun (Turns to go out, right): The follies 
of youth do make sorrows for the 
old — 

Lorp (Alone, stands looking at the fire 
sadly, sighs): Yes — sorrows for the 
old — and ruin for my only son. Ah, 
I must find some way to save him — 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

Settine: The same. 

Tre: Several hours later. 

At Rise: The Lorp or Linne is still 
sadly watching the fire. 

Lorp (Sighs, and nods): Yes, I have 
found a way — sorrows for the old — 
yes, I must bear them — patiently — 
but ruin for my son — I’ve found a 
way to save him — 

Lapy or Linne (Enters from right and 
goes to left of window): Ah, dear my 
Lord, come quickly to the window. 
All day I’ve watched the entrance 
from the tower. 

Lorp (Rising quickly to follow her): And 
has our son arrived? 

Lavy (Shaking her head): No, not our 
son. 

Lorp (Nods): No. It could not be our 
son when all’s so quiet. At the pace 
he always rides, his horse’s hoofbeats 
make a clatter there’s no mistaking. 

Lavy: Look — there — (Puts her hand 
on his shoulder, pointing with other 
hand.) See, the dark form halfway 
across the courtyard. See, how his 
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footsteps falter. 

Lorp (Turns to go out): Oh, some poor 
wayfarer, in need of help. I will get 
John o’ the Scales to give him suc- 
cour. 

Lavy (Calling after him): And hurry, 
for he’s fallen. (Goes to door, and calls 
out): Joan, Joan, I need you right 
away. (Turns back, and stands beside 
the table, tapping it impatiently.) 

Joan (Enters from right): Yes, here | 
am, my Lady. But you told me not 
to stir from the tower till the young 
Lord appeared. 

Lavy (Nods): But some poor old body 
just staggered through the gateway, 
and now he’s fallen down. Good John 
o’ the Seales will care for him. But do 
you go as well. 

Joan (Not stirring): Belike it’s just a 
beggar — 

Lavy (Breaking in, with indignation): 
But so worn out. And exhausted. He 
may be starving. 

Joan (Still not stirring): And if he is 
starving? Even so, "tis no doubt his 
own fault he’s come to such a pass. 
Tis not any fault of yours, nor of my 
Lord’s. 

Lapy (Impatiently): Oh, Joan, have 
you no pity? You’e like your hus- 
band, John o’ the Scales — thrifty, 
and saving— but cold — without 
compassion — 

Joan (Stoutly): Thrifty to keep up the 
Hall of Linne. And saving of your 
revenues. No pity, say I, on worth- 
less beggars. 

Lavy (Going closer to JOAN): But even a 
worthless beggar had once a mother 
— think, Joan, of her — 

Lorp (From off right): Steady, now. 
*Tis but a short way further. 











Joun (Off right): And here’s the door at 
last. 

Lapy (Puts her hand on Joan’s arm, 
and draws her toward left): Quick, 
Joan, make room. They're bringing 
the poor man here. (The Hem or 
LINNE staggers in, supported by Lorp 
and Joun.) Oh, tis my son — 

Heir (Smiling, and attempting to bow): 
Your son, come home again, and glad 
to be here. 

Lavy (Crosses to kiss him, as, still sup- 
ported, he sinks into the chair near 
right): Oh, you are hurt — did high- 
waymen beset you? 

Herr (Shakes his head): No — 1 am not 
hurt. But faint for lack of food. 

Lorp (Nods to Joun): Run! Have food 
and drink brought here as soon as 
may be. (JoHN 0’ THE SCALES goes 
out door.) 

Lapy (To Joan): And do you go, too, 
and help prepare some broth. (Joan 
goes out slowly.) 

Heir or Lixne (Continues): And foot- 
sore. Scarce can I bear my weight, 
so bruised my feet. 

Lorp (Unhappily to Lavy): Our son - 
fainting with hunger — bruised and 

(To Hem.) What brought 
you to this pass? Tell us, my son. 

Herr (Nods): Ah, sir, there is so much 
to tell. But my plight is not due to 
highwaymen. It came from cursed 
bad luck. I lost all my gold at 
cards — 

Lorp (Breaks 
Didn’t you receive the second sum 


foot-sore 


in): All your gold? 
I sent you? Ah, my son, surely you 
were not so foolish as to stake all 
that as well? 

Herr (Nods): What earthly way was 
there for me to tell my bad luck 
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would continue? Yes, I lost that as 
well — 

Lapy (Incredulously): But your cloak 
of fur? — your jewelled belt? — your 
horse? How were those lost? On 
cards? 

Herr (Smiling at her affectionately): 
Yes, Lady Mother, on cards — but 
with no more gold to serve for stakes, 
I used my clothes, and horse — 

Lorp (In grief): And lost them too - 
lost everything. (Sternly to Heir.) 
And could you have put up these 
lands — ay, the Hall itself — would 
you then, have staked them also? 

Hem (Unaware of any irony, nods): 
Ay, sire, if only I could have done 
just that. Then, surely, I would have 
met success. But sire, I do not own 
the Hall. I am but heir to it, and the 
estate. My hands were tied. 

Lorp (Groans): Yes, your hands were 
tied. Because your mother lives. And 
I live. Else you would have lost them 
as well. 

Herr (Cheerfully): Oh, surely not, I 
would have gained perhaps double 
their value, could I have played ’till 
Fortune changed for me. 

Lorp (Crosses, and stands, looking down 
at the fire): All the forebodings I had 
today were right. 

Lavy (Sighing): Ah well, my son, at 
least we have you home again. Go 
now to your room, and rest. 

Lorp (Facing Heir): One moment, sir, 
before you leave this room. It is the 
gambler’s curse that he must suffer. 
Yet I would save you, if I can, from 
utter ruin. I want your promise, nay 
more than that, your solemn oath - 

Herr (Interrupting, dismayed): Oh, 
sire, do you ask me never to play 
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again? 

Lapy (Gently): Would not the morrow 
serve better for all you have to say? 

Lorp (Unmoved): Your solemn oath, 
that whatever else you risk, or sell, 
or part with, you will hold in your 
full possession, the Lonesome Lodge. 

Her (Relieved): Oh, the Lonesome 
Lodge, that stands so far off in the 
lonely glen. So be it, sire, as you ask. 
So long as I draw breath, I promise: 


Never will I give up the Lone ome 
Lodge. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
ScENE 3 


Sertine: The living room in the Hall of 
Linne, but not as it was in Scene 1. 
The chairs and table are shrouded in 
dust sheets, and no fire blazes on the 
hearth. 

At Rise: Her or Linne enters from 
right, followed by Joun 0’ THE SCALEs. 

Herr (Crossing to the cold hearth, turns 
to face Joun): Ah, how bleak and 
cold the whole Hall seems. 

Joun (Nods): Ay — ’tis not as it was — 
since my Lord and Lady died — 
since you left, to live away — still, 
had I known that you were coming 
home, at least I'd built a fire to wel- 
come you. 

Hem (Sadly): No fire could take the 
place of my mother’s smile, nor of 
my father’s kindness. Without their 
presence on earth, I feel lost — here, 
in my own home, I feel desolate — 

Joun (Draws nearer): But, would you 
but stay, and live here — the care of 
all your lands might fill your mind, 

and bring a sense of solace. 
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Herr (With determination): No. No, 
good John o’ the Scales. Here I have 
no companions — no friends of my 
own age. I must away, and lead a 
fuller life — 

Joun (Breaking in wryly): ’Tis a full 
life indeed, the life you lead away — 
that is, to judge its fullness by its 
expense and cost — 

Her (Quickly): Ah, it is about the 
question of expenses that I’ve come 
home now — why is it that the last 
time I sent a messenger to you for 
gold, he brought back none? 

Joun (Slowly): There was no more gold 
to send. 

Herr (Astonished): But surely — there 
must be more—the revenues of 
Linne are very great — 

Joun (Nods): Ay, true, my Lord. But 
your continual demands have been 
still greater. No gold at all remains 
of all your store. 

Herr (Pacing back and forth, troubled) : 
But I have made promises. I am in 
honor bound to meet my debts. What 
is there to be done? 

Joun (Faces Herr): My Lord, what can 
you do, but sell the Hall of Linne? 
The Hall, and all your lands — the 
whole estate. 

Herr (Slowly, in thought): Ay, that I'll 
do — save for the Lonesome Lodge. 
I gave my oath I’d never part with 
that — but who will purchase it? 

Joun (Bows slowly): Why, I will, my- 
self, my Lord. 

Herm (Quickly): You,— John o’ the 
Scales? — you? 

Joun (Bows again): Yes—I— my 
Lord. I have put by a good round 
sum since I’ve been Steward of 
Linne. Tonight you shall have the 











earnest money. Then I'll draw up the 

record of sale — the price, my Lord, 

to be —? 

Her (Inatientively): Oh, what you will 
— so long as gold in plenty I have 
by morning. 

Joun (Smiles, in relief): A large leather 
pouch, you'll have, full heavy with 
gold. 

Herr (Happily): Ah, that’s what | 
need and want. Then I can speed 
away — 


CURTAIN 
* * > 
SCENE 4 


Settinc: The Interior of Lonesome 
Lodge. Bare walls, with a pile of straw 
thrown across rear center, concealing a 
small cupboard door with keyhole. 
Behind the door are three chests, two 
heaped with gold, one with silver. 
Above them is a placard, with writing 
upon it. From a rafter which crosses 
center, a rope hangs down, ready to 
fall if touched. To its free end is at- 
tached a key of shining red gold, tied to 
a sheaf of paper. 

At Rise: Hem enters, looks around 
slowly, sighs deeply. 

Hem: Ah—the Lonesome Lodge 
all that is left of my inheritance 
(Pulls out a large, leather money 
pouch, now empty, turns it inside out, 
sighs.) I have lost everything — (No- 
tices rope.) What —a stout rope 
(Looking up, he sees the placard, and 
goes nearer to read it): Why, that’s 
my father’s writing — (Reading): 
“Ah! graceless wretch, hast spent 

thine all, 
And brought thyself to penurie? 
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All this my boding mind misgave, 

I therefore left this trusty friend; 

Let it now shield thy foul disgrace, 

And all thy shame and sorrows 
end.” 

(Buries his face in his hands, and 
groans.) So my father foresaw my 
worthlessness — my ruin what 
sorrow I must have cost him — yet, 
never in all my life did his kindness 
fail. Would that my life had been of 
better account. (Stretches out his hand 
very slowly to grasp the rope. No 
sooner does he touch it, than the end 
slides down from the rafter, bearing 
with it a large key, tied to a folded 
paper. Astonished, he springs forward, 
picks up the key, then looks at the mes- 
sage on the paper.) Again — my fa- 
ther’s writing — (He reads.) 

“Look for the keyhole behind the 

pile of straw.” 

(He brushes aside the pile of straw, 
which uncovers a cupboard door with 
large keyhole; hastily he opens door, 
whereupon are disclosed three chests, 
two heaped with gold, and one with 
silver, above which is another placard 
with writing upon it. He stands 
amazed, then plunges his hands into 
the chest, and lets the coins run through 
his fingers. He bends forward to study 
the placard.) Ah, still my father’s 
pen — 

‘*Once more, my son, I set thee clear; 
Amend thy life and follies past; 
For but thou amend thee of thy life, 
That rope must be thy end at last.” 

Ah, then my father still had hopes of 

me — I will amend my way of life - 

now do I vow — as was my father, 
sober, steadfast, true, so I will be 
henceforth. (Slowly he takes out the 
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empty leather pouch, and fills it up 
with gold. He crosses toward the door.) 
Now I'll go to Linne Hall to make 
trial of John o’ the Scales — I'll see 
what can be done. 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 5 


Sertine: The living room in the Hall of 
Linne, as it was in the second part of 
Scene 1, with a fire glowing on the 
hearth. 

At Ruse: The four chairs are now drawn 
up to the table, at the end of which, at 
left, is seated the First Lorp. Nezt to 
him, behind the table, are the Seconp 
and Turrp Lorps, with Joun 0’ THE 
Scaues at the right end. Joan stands 
near left, loo!*ing on. The remains of a 
feast lie on tle table. Knocks are heard 
on the door ac right. 

Joun (Turns to look right): Come in — 
come in — (Herr enters, and Joun 
stands up, moving down right.) So — 
it is you — 

Hem (Bows): Yes—I. (Turns and 
looks slowly around him.) In the Hall 
of Linne again — 

Joun (Coldly): And in less fine fettle 
than when you rode away — will you 
not sit awhile? 

Herr (Looking straight at Joun): So, 
that is your greeting after all these 
months — to sit awhile —in this, 
the Hall of Linne — 

I'mst Lorp (Heartily): A welcome to 
you. Come draw up a chair, and join 
the jollity. 

Herre (Shakes his head): No, thank you. 
No. I cannot stay. I’ve come but to 
ask a favor. (Turns to Joun.) Good 
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John o’ the Seales, I pray you, will 
you of your kindness lend me forty 
pence? 

Joun (Thumps his fist upon his palm): 
Ha, I thought ’twould come to this — 
No. Let a curse be on my head if ever 
I trust you with so much as a single 
penny. 

Herr (Turns to Joan): Then, Madame, 
I'll ask from you. Will you give me 
some alms, I pray, for sweet Saint 
Charity? 

Joan (Points to the door): Away —be- 
gone — you thriftless loon. I swear 
you'll get no alms from me. (Hem 
turns toward door.) Why, if ever 
a ne’er-do-well deserved hanging, 
*twould be you, first of them all. 

First Lorp (Rising from his chair): 
Nay, this is a shame. Turn back 
again, o’ Heir of Linne. I'll lend you 
forty pence. And another forty, if 
need there be. (Turns to Joun.) And 
I pray you, sir, to offer a warmer 
welcome. I know full well that you 
hold his lands through a bargain 
most favorable to you. 

Joun (Angrily): The price I paid was a 
good round sum. A curse on my head, 
but I lost by it. (Draws nearer Het.) 
Here and now, — bear witness all — 
I offer to give back all Linne for a 
hundred marks less than I paid for it. 

Heir (Turns and looks straight at Joun, 
then nods, and tosses a coin on the 
table): I draw you to record and wit- 
ness, Lords — with this earnest 
money I accept the offer as made by 
John o’ the Scales. 

Joun (Scornfully): And with one single 
coin, do you think you can take 
ownership again? Away — begone 
with you — 








Herr (Takes out the leather pouch of 
gold, and holds it wp): The gold is 
thine and now 
I’m again the Lord of Linne. (Turns 
to First Lorn.) Forty pence, of your 


the land is mine 


goodness, you would have lent to me. 
Now, forty pounds I'll give you, and 
make you the Keeper of Linne 
Forest. For I would be to blame, did 
I not reward your generous heart. 
(Fiest Lorp smiles, and bows.) 


Joan (Wringing her hands): Ah, well-a- 


day, and woe is my life! Yesterday | 
was Lady of Linne — now I'm but 
John o’ the Scales’s wife. 

Herr (Bows to Joan): Now, fare thee 
well. (Bows to Joun.) And farewell, 
John. (Then, raising his right hand 
above his head, slowly, very earnestly) : 
“A curse light on me, if ever again 

I bring my lands in jeopardy.” 


CURTAIN 


An Echo of °76 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
JOHNNIE 
His Moruer 
GrorGe WASHINGTON 
Cuarues, a Soldier 
Francis, a Soldier 

Setrtina: A study. 

At Rise: Jonnnte is seated at the desk. 
He has a book and some papers in 
front of him, is chewing on a pencil 
and frowning. 

JounniE (Pushing the book aside): Oh, 
I just can’t do it, that’s all. I can’t 
do it! (Jounnte’s mother enters right. 
She has several books in her arms.) 

Morner (Cheerfully): Well, Johnnie, 
how is it going? 

JOHNNIE: It isn’t going at all, Mom. 
Why did they have to pick me, any- 
way? 

Moruer: Now, now, Son, I think it’s 
kind of an honor to be chosen to give 
a paper on George Washington. 

Jounnie: But Mom, I was counting on 


having a good time on Washington’s 
Birthday. We're having a big cele- 
bration at school, and now it’s all 
spoiled because I’ve got to write this 
paper. (His Moruer crosses left and 
stands in back of his chair, looking 
over his shoulder.) 

Moruer: Haven’t you got any ideas? 

JounniE: No — and I’ve been trying 
and trying. The teacher told me to 
write something that will show the 
real Washington — (Dejectedly.) 1! 
don’t know what to write! 

Moruer (Putting down the books she 
has brought in): Here, I thought 
maybe these would help. (Leafing 
through and indicating certain pages.) 
Some of them have excerpts from 
Washington’s own diary — see — 
and there are several of his speeches 
and papers. Why not look them 
over? 

Jounnie: But even if I did, Mom, you 
know English is my weakest subject 
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— how can I write a paper? Now if it 
had been something about arith- 
metic — 

Morner: Hmm-m, you're like Wash- 
ington in that way, at least. He liked 
arithmetic, too, and spelling and 
writing were di Ticult for him 

JouNNIE (Surprised): Were they, really? 
I thought he was good in everything 

Moruer: Not at first. He had to work 
and struggle to master some things. 
He was human, Johnnie, like all the 
rest of us. 

JoHNNIE: I suppose so. But that’s the 
trouble, Mom. How can such a great 
man seem real? And it all seems so 
far away. 

Moruer: It does seem a long time ago, 
Johnnie. Our country has grown so 
and so many things have happened 
since then — but it wasn’t so long 
long ago, really. 

Jounnie: Well, it seems plenty long to 
me, so how can I write anything 
about it? Oh, sure, I know Washing- 
ton was the father of his country — 
first in war, first in peace and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen — but 
I can’t just say that! 

Moruer: No, you certainly can’t. 

JounnteE: If I just knew what he was 
really like, Mom. 

Moruer (Slowly as though thinking): 
Yes. I wonder why it is that folks 
often have a hard time understand- 
ing Washington. Perhaps it’s because 
he was a silent man, in a way. 

JounniE: What do you mean, silent? 

Moruer: Oh, he could talk, Johnnie, 
when the occasion arose, and talk 
with authority; but he never talked 
very much about himself. That’s 
why I thought if you looked over 


these — (She touches the books again, 
and JOHNNIE pulls one toward him 
and, frowning, starts thumbing through 
it. His Moruer smiles down at him 
sympathetically and then suddenly 
crosses to the bookcase at stage right.) 

JouHNNIE (Looking vp): What are you 
doing, Mom? 

Moruer: I thought of something else 
that might help. (She reaches up to 
the top of the bookcase and carefully 
lifts down an old battered pair of drum- 
sticks. As she crosses toward JOHNNIE 
again, she holds them up, one in each 
hand.) 

Moruer: Remember these, Johnnie? 

JouNNIE: Oh, sure — sure, I do. Great 
Uncle Jasper’s drumsticks — how 
many “greats” was he, Mom? 

Moruer: Now, let’s see, I get mixed 
up on that, too — four greats — he 
was your great-, great-, great-, great- 
uncle and he was a drummer boy in 
the Revolutionary War. 

JounnieE: The Revolutionary War — 
how’d we manage to keep those 
drumsticks in the family all that 
time? 

Moruer: Well, in one of those books 
right there it tells how George Wash- 
ington arranged for all his soldiers 
to keep their equipment when the 
war was over so they could hand 
them down to future generations — 
and these have been handed down 
and down and down—and some 
day when you're old enough to take 
care of them, they’ll belong to you. 

JouNniE: That'll be great, Mom; but 
I still don’t see how they’re going to 
help me write a theme on George 
Washington. 

Morner: Well, you never can tell. I 
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just thought they might inspire you 
a little — old things sometimes do, 
you know. They actually seem to 
carry you back to the times they 
represent — (Breaking off.) But I'd 
better stop talking to you — you’ve 
got to get that paper written. 
Jounnie (Sighs): I know. I'll keep try- 
ing, Mom. (His Morner smiles at 
him, then crosses upstage and draws 
the curtains. Note: When the cur- 
tains are drawn across the window 
they must be fastened together at the 
top from backstage.) 
Moruer: There, maybe that will help 
you concentrate. Good luck, Son. 
(She goes to the floor lamp at right, 
turns it off and then exits quietly.) 
(Jounnie, elbows on desk, studies 
hard for a few moments. He looks at 
one book, then pushes it away and 
looks at another. He picks up the drum- 
sticks, examines them and then without 
putting them down, goes back to his 
books. After another moment, he leans 
back in his chair and absently taps 
one of the sticks on the edge of the desk. 
At the sound of the tap, he becomes 
more interested, and taking a stick 
in each hand, does an experimental 
rat ta tat tat. He elaborates on this 
until he works out something more 
like: rat ta tat tat, rat ta tat tat, rat ta 
tat tat, tat tat, tat tat. — He smiles and 
tries again but stops at the first rat ta 
tat as a drum echoes off, rat ta tat. 
He looks around curiously and then 
just taps the desk once and the drum 
is heard once. He taps it twice and the 
drum echoes twice. He tries a few more 
rat ta tat tats and the drum echoes each 
one. It sounds as though tt is coming 
from somewhere outside the window. 


Jounnie half rises from his chair, 
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looking with wonder toward the win- 
dow. He gets up all the way, goes to it, 
and parts the curtains just enough to 
peep through, then jumps back in sur- 
prise. 

JoHNNIE begins walking slowly 
backward, step by step toward his desk, 
with his eyes fired on the curtains. As 
he watches, a SoLpi1er in the ragged 
uniform of WASHINGTON’S army, 
pushes back one of the curtains, then 
steps out and stooping, picks up the 
corner of one curtain. There is a loop 
on the corner which he hooks over a peg 
in the wall. Then he does the same to 
the other curtain. These hooks should 
be placed so that when the curtains are 
folded back against the wall they give 
the appearance of tent flaps, the canvas 
lining being the only part now visible. 
The window being on a painted back 
drop has been lifted out of sight leaving 
a tent pole in the center beyond which 
can be seen the interior of a tent. At 
one side of the tent can be seen a crude 
desk with a lantern and some maps 
and papers on it. GENERAL GEORGE 
WASHINGTON sits at the desk poring 
over the maps. The Soup1er, who has 
opened the curtains, goes back into 
the tent and salutes GENERAL Wasu- 
INGTON.) 


Cuaries (Saluting): Anything else, 


sir? 


Wasuincton: That’s all. Stand guard, 


now. 


Cuaries (Saluting again): Yes, sir. 


(He picks up his gun and starts out of 
the tent, then turns back hesitantly.) 


Wasuinoton (Looking up): Well? 
Cartes: I pray your pardon, General 


Washington, but tis getting late, 
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and you've been up since dawn. 

Wasuincton (Smiling): Hmm-m, so I 
have, and come to think on it, so 
have you. But this is no time for 
sleep. 

Curves: "Tis no time for the army to 
lose its general, sir. 

WasHINGTON: Don’t worry about me, 
Charles. I feel quite well. 

Cuarues: Aye, sir. Good night, sir. 
(He salutes, steps out of the tent, 
shoulders his gun and paces toward 
left. Jounnie backs further away and 
sits behind his desk again. CHARLES 
about-faces and paces toward right. 
As he marches left again, the ragged 
figure of another Sowpier creeps 
stealthily in at right and crouches in 
the shadows upstage right. As CHARLES 
marches right again he catches sight of 
the crouching figure.) 

Cnartes (Leveling his gun. Then 
quietly): Who goes there? (Phere is 
no answer. The figure doesn’t move.) 
Who goes there, I say? 

Francis (Stands up): Don’t shoot, 
Charles. "Tis I. (As the Souprers 
talk, JounNiE watches with big eyes, 
now and then grabbing his pencil and 
writing furiously.) 

Cuarwes: You, Francis? What are you 
doing here? 

Francis: I —I had to pass this way. 
I thought the General would be 
asleep and when I saw the light, I — 
I became frightened. 

Cuaries (Taking Francis by the arm 
and leading him downstage right): 
Well, come away, he mustn’t be dis- 
turbed as tired as he is. 

Francis: I know, I know. . . . (Dis- 
traught.) Charles, I — I cannot stand 
it any longer. 


CHARLES: What do you mean? 

Francis: I’m quitting, Charles, I’m 
giving up. I’m going home — de- 
serting. 

Cuartes: Deserting? You, Francis? 
Tis not true. 

Francis: I tell you it is. I cannot bear 
it longer. Being cold and hungry — 
look at us, "tis fine ragged specimens 
we are. What chance have we? — A 
few starved men against thousands 
of trained troops? 

Cuar.es: As to what chances we have, 
I know not — but we must not desert 
General Washington. 

Francis: I cannot help myself. 

Cuar_es: You must. "Tis little enough 
codperation he gets, Francis. Even 
the states are divided because the 
people do not understand. He needs 
every man’s loyalty. 

Francis (Doggedly): I’ve been loyal — 
but tonight, Charles, I lay in my 
tent and thought of home — 

CuarLes: Yes, Francis, and I have 
done the same and — (Nodding to- 
ward tent) so no doubt has he. They 
say ‘tis a beautiful place, Mount 
Vernon — and he loves every stick 
and stone of it — but he left all that 
to lead the fight for freedom. 

Francis: I know, I know — but — 

Cuartes: He cannot do it single- 
handed, Francis, much as he’d like 
to. Did you see him in the battle 
yesterday — how he kept leading the 
charge again and again with men re- 
treating on every side — ? 

Francis: And no wonder they retreat. 
We are beaten, I tell you — we are 
beaten. 

Cuar.es: Beaten or not, I'll fight with 
him to the last breath in my body. 
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He’s fought for us — time and again 
he has written to Congress begging 
for money so that we might have 
food. He is with us in everything, 
Francis. His shoes are as full of holes 
as yours and mine. 


Francis: Aye, ‘tis true... and he 
eats no better than you or I. 
Cuarwes: Well, then? .. . You can- 


not desert a man like that, Francis. 
(Francis walks away a little, then 
turns slowly.) 

Francis: No. ... You are right, 
Charles. I cannot — oh, I must have 
been mad, or perhaps a coward. I 
am ashamed. 

Cuares (Pats him on the shoulder): 
There is no need to be ashamed. 
These be trying times for all of us. 
You need sleep, Francis. Now, go to 
your tent. We need say no more of 
this. It is between ourselves. (FRAN- 
cis looks at him a moment, then 
quietly.) 

Francis: Thank you, Charles. (He goes 
slowly at right. CHARLES returns up- 
stage and stands near the right side 
of the tent. GeneraAL WASHINGTON 
has been studying his maps and papers 
through the preceding scene. Now he 
rises and comes to the doorway of the 
tent. He looks out. Cuaries doesn’t 
see him and shivers a little with the 
cold.) 

Wasuineton: Did I hear voices at so 
late an hour, Charles? (He comes out 
and stands left of CHARLES.) 

Cuaries (Turning): Yes, General. 
*Twas one of the men — he did not 
feel well, sir— but he will be all 
right. 

Wasurnoton: Ah, poor fellow, so many 


of them are suffering. (Then looking 
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around.) "Tis cold and damp tonight. 

Cuarues: You, General, you are cold. 
There is water boiling on the fire 
yonder — shall I fetch some for your 
tea? 

Wasnincton: Yes, it’s not a bad idea. 
(CHARLES goes off right and Wasu- 
INGTON enters the tent, takes a big tin 
cup from the desk, and pours a few tea 
leaves in it from a pouch. Then he 
comes back to the entrance of the tent 
and is waiting, cup in hand, as 
CHARLES returns with a crude pitcher 
of steaming water. He pours some into 
the cup and puts the pitcher down on 
the floor of the tent. As he returns to 
stand guard, WasHINGTON holds the 
cup out to him.) 

WasurncTon: Here, Charles. 

Cuar.es: No, General. "Tis for you. 

Wasuincton: No, I’m afraid not. 
(Smiling.) I have not been sleeping 
too well lately. It might keep me 
awake. 

Cuarves: But, sir, I cannot — 

Wasuincton (/n mock sternness): Must 
I command you? — Come, Charles, 
I saw you shivering a moment ago. 
(CHARLES takes the cup and gulps the 
tea gratefully.) 

Cuares: God bless you, sir! (He takes 
the cup in the tent and sets it on the desk, 
then returns wiping his mouth on his 
sleeve.) T’will keep me warm the rest 
of the night. 

Wasaincton: Good! (Reaching out and 
feeling Cuar.es’ sleeve.) You could 
do with some heavier clothes, Charles, 
and besides, ’tis not stylish to wear 
a summer uniform in the dead of 
winter. 

Cuaries (Smiling): Mayhap not, sir, 
but I merely follow the style my 
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commander sets. 

Wasuincton (He laughs): So you do, 
Charles, Ah, we are a ragged lot 
at the moment, but no matter. Some- 
day, it will all be worth it. 

CHARLES: Aye, sir... . You— you 
have such faith, sir. When most men 
would despair — 

Wasuincton: I dare not despair, 
Charles. Remember, we are free 
men, all of us, fighting for the bless- 
ings of liberty. (He walks downstage a 
little and looks off over the audience.) 
Look, Charles — (CHARLEs steps up 
beside him.) When you look out over 
the hills and valleys — miles upon 
miles of them — cannot you see that 
someday this will be a great country? 
I can see a capitol city, housing a 
government controlled by a free 
people, under a just constitution. 

Cares: Aye, sir, you can see that — 
but we ordinary folks, if we could 
but see a safe home and a living for 
our families — 

Wasuincton: Of course, Charles, that 
is what you want, and see you not 
that if all our states can but live to- 
gether as one family — each working 
for the good of the other — ’twill 
make it possible for every man to 
have an equal chance... . Ah, 
Charles, when our work is done the 
foundation of a great nation will be 
laid and I please myself with the per- 
suasion that Providence will not 
leave its work imperfect. 

Cuarues (Looking at him): Aye, sir, 
you make me have faith, too. You 
make us all have faith. 

WASHINGTON: Faith—’tis a good 

word, Charles. When men have faith 

and do their work according to it, 





they cannot fail. . . . Good night, 

Charles. (He turns and walks slowly 

into his tent.) 

Cuar_es: Good night, sir. (He unhooks 
the curtain at left and lets it fall into 
place, and then the curtain at right. 
He shoulders his gun and paces off 
right. JOHNNIE is writing furiously. 
His Moruer enters right, stops as she 
sees him at work.) 

Moruer: Still at it, Son? 

JounniE (Ezcitedly): Mom, I — I think 
I must have seen Washington! 

Moruer (Surprised): What? 

Jounnie: Well, anyhow, it seems as 
though I did. I — I was reading and 
playing with these drumsticks, and 
—and all of a sudden it seemed I 
was back in those old days — seeing 
things as they really were... . 
Gosh, Washington was a wonderful 
man, Mom—why, we wouldn’t 
have had a United States of Amer- 
ica if it hadn’t been for him! 

Moruer (Smiling): Hmm-m, you are 
full of ideas, aren’t you? 

JounniE: I'll say — why, Mom, he 
sacrificed his whole life so that we 
could be free. 

Moruer: Johnnie, your paper’s going 
to be good — I can see that. 

Jounnie: And, Mon, I got a grand idea 

for the end. I guess I never realized 

before just how much our country — 

and well — being free, meant. I’m 

going to bring that out in my paper 

— tell everyone at school how much 

democracy means. Why, Mom, we’ve 

all of us got to go on working all the 
time to keep our country free and 
great the way Washington meant it 

to be. . 

QUICK CURTAIN 





Early American 
by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Characters 


ABE LINCOLN. 

SarreY LINcoun, his sister. 

Nancy Hanks Lincoin, his mother. 
Tom Linco, his father. 

Betsy Sparrow | Nancy's foster 


Tom SPARROW parents. 

Dennis HANKs. 

SaRaH Busan Laincoin, Abe's step- 
mother. 

ELIZABETH 

JOHN > Sarah’s children. 


Matitpa | 
Ann Rosey, a friend of Abe’s. 


SCENE 1 

Tre: 1816. 

SertinG: The Indiana Woods. A Stone 
chimney left front. 

At Ruse: Stage is empty. (Voices off.) 
Whoa, whoa. (Man’s voice.) Stand 
still, will you? (Clatter of tinware 
falling. Child’s voice.) Ow! (Enter 
SarrEY LincoLn, age 9. She carries 
spoons wrapped in a towel. Runs to 
chimney and stops, spilling spoons.) 

Sarrey: Look at the fireplace! I’m go- 
ing to climb it. (Advances close and 
examines it.) (Enter ABRAHAM Lin- 
COLN, age 7; tall, dressed in ill-fitting 
buckskin and coonskin cap. Carries 
quilts and crockery. He trips and falls 
with a clatter.) 

Ase (Wailing): Sairrrrrrey! 

SarreY (Running to him): Abe Lincoln, 


oO 
th) 


you drop every single thing you 
carry. Here, I'll help you up. What 
makes you drop stuff so? (She puts 
things into his arms.) 

Ase: What are mammy’s best spoons 
doing on the ground? 

Sarrey (Hastily): There’s the house 
(pointing). Set the things into it. 
(She gathers spoons unwillingly with 
one eye speculatively upon the chim- 
ney.) 

Ase (Tugging at apron): Where's the 
house, Sairey? J can’t see a house. 
(Enter Nancy Lincoin, the mother, 
arms laden.) 

Nancy (Peering over bundles): Sairey, 
you're aching to climb that fireplace. 
Don’t dare do it; that’s to be one 
side of your house. Oh, my spoons! 
Sairey Lincoln, you pick up every 
spoon. Don’t you know they’re my 
one claim to high life? They were 
bought at the MaclIntire auction in 
Kentucky. 

Samey (Imitating): “ ... and you 
ought to be careful!”’ (Grimaces.) 
Nancy (Laughing): Imp! Help your 
father, Abe. You have to build a 
cabin here — three sides — against 
that hill, with the fireplace for the 

fourth side. Cut some poles. 

Ase (Uneasy): What if the bears come? 
(Enter Tom empty-handed. He is 
strong, squarely built.) 

Tom: The fire scares them off. (Waves 
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hand.) Children, here’s your new 
home. It’s warm against the hillside. 
There’s fire to scare the beasts away, 
and we'll be protected by sides of 
poles that Abe and I will cut directly. 
Abe, you’re old enough now, and 
you can cut some saplings. Bring my 
gun along, and I'll scare up a bit of 
supper. I can shoot while you're 
cutting, and we'll have a house in 
short time. (ABE runs off to get gun 
and are.) 

Sarrey: Pappy, can’t I go too? 

Tom (As ABE returns with both gun and 
are): You’ve got woman’s work to 
do. (Exit Tom and Axe.) 

SalREY (Angrily, as she sees them go off): 
They can get away but I can’t! 
When I’m grown I’m going to have 
slaves to do my work. 

Nancy (Dropping her work and coming 
over to Satrey. Seriously): This is a 
free state, Sarah, and, God willing, 
there’ll one day be no slaves any- 
where. (She grins companionably.) 
You better learn to do things so you 
won’t have to depend on others, your 
ladyship. (She struts bacie and forth 
in exaggerated imitation of a fine lady, 
placing her things while Saran, re- 
stored to good humor, falls in grandly 
with the new game.) 
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SCENE 2 

Time: 1817. 

SetrinG: Interior of cabin lacking win- 
dows and floor. A fireplace right is 
flanked by rude chairs. 

At Rise: Tom LincoLtn is whittling 
from a chair in front of fire. NANcY 
and SarREY are working among the 


kitchen kettles. 

Tom: If I sell enough cabinets to 
pay off this farm. . . . Two dol- 
lars an acre’s plenty of money these 
days.... 

Nancy: When it’s ours, can’t anybody 
sue us for it? 

Tom: Land title’s powerful uncertain 
back in Kentucky . . . glad we live 
in Indiany. It’s a great state. 

SarreEyY: I went to school in Kentucky, 
though. 

Tom: School! No end to what young 
ones want. 

Nancy: It’s an awful thing to grow up 
without learning. I wish a school- 
master would come along and set 
up school. 

Tom: Don’t need learning to catch 
skunks and bears. (ABE enters with 
two large pails of water and sets them 
down.) 

Ase: Yes you do, Pappy. I can’t shoot 
like you do. Some day I’m going to 
figure out how to run water right 
into a house. 

Tom: You're lazy. Afraid of a little 
two-mile walk. Water in a house — 
why you'd take your death of cold! 

Nancy: Time for supper. Pull up. 
(They gather to the table.) 

Tom: Bless this food, Lord, to our use 
and make us thankful. 

ABE (Spearing a potato): Mighty poor 
blessings! 

Tom (Grabbing the dish): You don’t 
deserve potatoes with such heathen 
talk, Grabber! 

Nancy (Sighing): I had a nice garden 
in Kentucky. Wonder how Aunt 
Betsy is. She’d never believe you’d 
grown so big, Abe. 

Sarrey: Aunt Betsy and Uncle Tom 








Sparrow? Why do they stay in Ken- 
tucky? I thought everybody comes 
to Indiana. 

Tom (Pleased): If they’re smart they 
do, Sairey. Good farms in Indiany! 

Ase (Too innocently): If you pay two 
dollars an acre for them. 

Tom (Angrily raises his hand to ABE 
who ducks): Who says I’m not going 
to get the money pretty soon? Peo- 
ple from Elizabethtown have sent 
me orders for cabinets! 

Nancy (Quickly): I like Indiana all 
right, but I wish I had some folks for 
company. I wish the Sparrows would 
come. 

Tom: You're not lonesome! Why some- 
day a big town’ll be right here. 

Nancy: I'd be satisfied with 
Betsy. 

Ase: Would they bring Dennis Hanks? 
I used to like him. 

Sarrey: And if they did, he’d be too 
big to play with you. He can shoot 
though. I remember last winter we 

. in the 


Aunt 


needed a good hunter. . 
old three-sided cabin. 

Ase: That was way back last year. 
Brrh, wasn’t it cold? 

Tom: Well, last winter was unusual, 
you mustn’t forget that. (General 
laughter.) 

Nancy: Don’t let Tom hear you say 
anything about Indiana. And we are 
all here safe and sure, with a fine 
new cabin. Abe, you’re a man when 
you can build a house for your folks. 
Tom, you're certainly a fine carpen- 
ter. (Offstage arrival. 
Whoa! Lincouns rush to door. NANCY 


Voice says 
looks into empty potato dish. Rushes 
io cupboard and finds more potatoes. 
Registers relief. Others crowd door- 


way.) 

Tom: Why, it’s the Sparrows! (Steps 
out.) Hello, Uncle Tom. If it isn’t 
Aunt Betsy. We were just this 
minute talking. .. . 

Ase (Shrilly): Hello, Dennis. Got your 
gun? (They advance into the room.) 

Nancy: Aunt Betsy! (She sets potatoes 
down and stretches out her arms.) 

Betsy: Nancy, Nancy, we had to 
come. I missed you so. We’re going 
to settle here too. Kentucky’s just 
not home without the girl we brought 
up, let me tell you. And you a great 
girl with a family of your own! Tom 
Sparrow, will you look at our Nancy? 
And Abe! You’re all joints, boy. Can 
you get through a doorway without 
bending? (She has Nancy in her 
arms.) 

Ase: When I'm as tall as Dennis, I'll 
twirl you like I would a hatchet. 

Nancy (Almost dancing with joy): They 
can have the three-sided cabin, 
Tom ... and we'll all be together. 
Here. (She begins loading the men 
with supplies.) Oh, Aunt Betsy, I’m 
so glad. Land of Goshen, you haven't 
had anything to eat, I'll be bound. 
Thank heaver we have plenty of 
potatoes. (The ladies prepare food. 
The men go out, Ape and Dennis 
last.) 

Ase (To Dennis): Oh, sure, we always 
have unusual weather . . . and po- 
tatoes. 
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SCENE 3 

Time: 1818. 

SettTina: Same cabin. 

At Rise: Nancy is preparing food with 
the children at her heels. She is telling 
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them a story. Ane is tall enough to be 


twelve. Satrney is eleven. Both are 
clean. 
Nancy: “ and they marched 


around and around, and at last they 
blew their trumpets, and . . .” 

Sarrey (Planting herself directly in her 
mother’s path): Is it true? 

Ape (Pushing her aside): What’s the 
difference? Go on, Mammy. 

Nancy: Sairey, get out the basket and 
some dishes. Put a silver spoon in for 
Aunt Betsy to use. It would maybe 
make her feel better. (Pause.) “. . . 
And when the trumpet sounded, 
down fell the wall of Jericho. And 
thus was the city taken.” 

Samrey (Stubbornly): Sounds unlikely 
to me. If you could blow down a wall 
with trumpets, you could perhaps 
sing a song and get Aunt Betsy over 
the milk-sick. 

Nancy (Gravely): Sairey, you don’t 
make yourself happy disbelieving in 
things. You never know how strong 
songs are either. I’ve seen them 
change the state of things many a 
time. And remember this, child, a 
suspicious person may never get 
fooled, but she’s not necessarily 
happy from it. 

Ape: Aw, don’t bother with her. Tell 
me the stories. (Enter Dennis Hanks, 
too obviously serious.) 

Dennis: Howdy, Abe. You begging for 
lies again? (Laughs.) 

Ape (Earnestly): It’s no lie when it 
makes you understand the truth. 
Dennis (Strolling carelessly close to 
Nancy, and aside): Aunt Betsy’s 
bad. You’d better see her. (Loudly to 
Ase.) Well, whatever reason you 
give for them, I like them, and I 
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wish you’d learn to read better so I 
can hear more of them. (Sits.) 

Sarrey (As Nancy packs the basket): 
Why don’t you learn to read, Dennis? 
I’m going to .. . when I can get 
to school. 

Dennis (Angrily): All Hanks can read. 
We’re not ignorant! 

Ase: Are you bothered about some- 
thing, Dennis? (Nancy looks mean- 
ingly at him and exits with basket. 
Dennis draws the children to him.) 

Dennis (Gravely): Abe, the milk-sick’s 
bad . . . bad. 

Ase: Is Aunt Betsy going to die? 

Sarrey: What if we all catch it? What 
about Mammy? 

Ase (Steadily): Sairey, there’s nothing 
bad about leaving one place for 
another. When you lived in Kentucky 
you never knew about Indiana. 

Sarrey (Tearfully): I don’t care, Abe. 
I don’t want anything to change. 
Don’t let it, Dennis. 

Dennis (Heavily): Abe’s got the right 
of it. A person goes on living no mat- 
ter what happens. You’ve got to pick 
up your gun whether your muscles 
are tired or not. You judge people by 
how they go on through trouble. You 
keep on trying and it turns out fine, 
just like living in Indiana has turned 
out. Why a schoolmaster’s bound to 
turn up here soon, and there’s no 
limit to what you can learn then. 
This is a big country and in spite of 
sickness and trouble and sorrow it’s 
going to be built big by people who 
can take trouble! 

Ase (Admiringly): Dennis, you sound 
wonderful. You sound something like 


preaching . . . you know — power- 
ful! 








Sarrey: | want Mammy to come home. 

Dennis (Hastily): Abe, where’s your 
fable book? Read something. 

Ape: I can say them by heart. (Gets 
book from mantel.) 

Sarrey: Aunt Betsy must be very sick. 
I’m going over and see. 

Ase (Riffling pages): Here it is. . . 
(NANcyY appears in doorway. Her face 
is white. They stare at her. Dennis 
rises and visibly braces himself.) 

Nancy (Wearily brokenly): She .. . 
won't... need . . . food. 

(With great effort she sets the basket 
down at her feet.) Dennis help me. I 
feel hot (He rushes to her assistance.) 
and cold all at once. (She passes her 
hand over her head and smiles with an 
effort.) I think . . . I'll lie down a 
bit... if you will... help me. 
Abe, call your father. I’m powerful 
sick! (Sarrey runs to bed and turns 
quilt down. Dennis helps Nancy 
forward. Ase runs to door calling 


Pappy, Pappy.) 


CURTAIN 
* + * 
ScENE 4 


Tre: 1818. 

Settinec: As before except for untidiness 
and general disarray. SatreyY and 
ABE are both dirty and ragged-looking. 
The furniture is in disorder. 

At Ruse: Sarrey is clumsily preparing a 
meal near table. Ape beside the fire 
reading is absent-mindedly stirring 
something in a pot. 

Satmrey (Exasperated . . . at table): I 
can’t cook. I hate being a strong 
pioneer woman... always cold, 
always working. 

Ase (Without looking up): I'll help you 


Suairey. 

SarrEY: Sure you will with your nose 
in a book. I do everything. (Enter 
Dennis warmly dressed. He carries a 
dead turkey. Setting gun in corner and 
throwing hat in another, he crosses to 
fireand sinks down to pull off his heavy 
boots and warm his toes.) 

Dennis: Do you, now! Well I calculate 
that I’ve been doing right smart at 
food-getting for some months now. 
And Abe here reading to us regularly 
and cheering us up. I guess one job’s 
as good as another if you do it right. 
(As Satrey tries to interrupt.) And 
listen to me, young lady, if you don’t 
learn to cook better and fix yourself 
up prettier, Abe and I will be lower 
than skunks. 

Sarrey (Laughing): Oh, Dennis. 

Ase (Looking up): General Washington 
was a wonder! At Valley Forge. . 

Sarrey (Picking at the turkey): General 
Washington! Lafayette, Yorktown, 
Valley Forge .. . I don’t care if 
the whole country froze its feet. I’m 
tired of heroes. I wish Mammy... . 
(Drops her head on her arms.) 

Ase (Putting down book and crossing to 
her): Sairey, don’t. Mammy’s watch- 
ing us. She told me she'd be singing 
just as she always did. It’s for us, the 
living, to carry on where she’s left 
off. (He stops, uncertain, gulps.) 

Dennis (Hastily): I’ve never heard it 
put better. Do your best or she’d be 
sorry you were born. Bring no bad 
thoughts on your mother’s name. 

Sarrey (Raising her head and laughing 
faintly): You big sillies, I’m only 
mad ‘cause you fume at my cooking. 

(Aspe pats her, relieved. Dennis 
stretches one bare foot towards fire.) 
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Dennis (Smugly): I’ve been supplying 
you two with food right smart since 
your pappy left you. And that’s a 
stretch of time. He sure loves to 
travel. 

Sarrey (Sniffing): What’s that? I 
smell something burning. Abe! 
(ABE has returned absent-mindedly 
and still reading to his place by fire.) 

Ase (Looking up): Heavens! (They all 
peer into the pot. Dennis is apolo- 
getic.) 

Sarrey: You're a fine one. You sit 
right over it and let the supper spoil. 
My cooking! 

Ase: Like the crab in Aesop’s fables, 
Dennis. You remember? “Exam- 
es 6% 

Dennis and Satrey: “. . . is the best 
precept.” Aesop! (They laugh.) 

Dennis: I could set an example in 
eating about now. 

SarrEY: You can wait for corn pone. 
It’s all we have but the turkey. Did 
you hear any news from Jones’s 
store? 

Dennis: Well, I did pick up a mite of 
gossip. 

Ase: I’m hungry. I wish we had a good 
cook. (Wistfully.) 

Dennis (Quickly): Well, that’s it. 
Your father did, too. I hear he’s 
done something about it. (Both chil- 
dren drop everything and stare at 
him.) 

Ase: What do you mean? 

SarrEY: He’s coming home! And I’ll 
have him to feed too. (Cries.) I 
don’t want to keep house. I want to 
go to school. (Offstage noise of wagon 
wheels. Voices say Whoa.) 

Dennis: Company! (He jumps up.) 

Ase (Staring at Dennis): You think 
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Pappy’s gone to fetch a wife? (Tom 
LINCOLN appears in doorway. He is 
blustering and hearty.) 

Tom (Loudly): Well, children, been 
good? We had luck crossing the 
Ohio. It’s sometimes bad in De- 
cember... we... 

ABE (Who has not moved): What do you 
mean (strained voice) “we”? (Of- 
stage sound of woman’s voice and 


children’s. Many directions being 
given.) 
Dennis (Awkwardly): We—er— 


waited supper... . (Saran Busn 
LINCOLN enters, with children at her 
skirts. She is tall, handsome, ener- 
getic.) Come in... er ... we 
haven't eaten yet. (Hopefully.) Have 
you brought something to eat with 
you? (The new Mrs. Linco takes 
a quick look around. SatrEy is me- 
chanically stirring corn pone. ABE is 
stock still. Tom has advanced to the 
fire and is warming his hands. Den- 
NIS is trying to get his boots out of 
the way.) 

Saran Buss Lincoin (Briskly): You 
blessed children. Sairey, you’re too 
young to be fixing corn pone. Let me 
give a hand to it. (Comes over to 
Sarrey and adds gently.) You're 
going to be as lovely as your mother. 
I knew her back in Elizabethtown. 
(Turns to Ape, with SatrEY won 
over.) And here’s Abe. Abe, I hear 
you can read anything. Your mother 
was a wonder with a book... 
could read and write so smart. I’m 
proud to know her son. You have her 
eyes, Abe. (To her own children.) 
Matilda and Elizabeth, here are your 
new brother and sister. Get Sairey to 
help you to bring in the feather beds. 








You poor darlings, you have no 
comfort at all. (She rolls up her 
sleeves and plunges into mixing bowl. 
The men stare admiringly and help- 
lessly.) Tom Lincoln, this 
needs a floor and windows and to- 
morrow you'll see to it. Right now 


house 


I need a trough so that we can get 
washed. Abe, you go out and clean 
up and brush your hair. You'll 
look wonderful when you can be 
seen under that crop of hair. Dennis 
Hanks, get your shoes on and get 
yourself washed. I'll live civilized. 
Tsk, tsk! Letting children live like 
this. (They all follow her directions. 
She moves about creating order.) 

Ase (Appears timidly in doorway his 
hair dripping): You want something? 

Saran Lincotn (Stopping and facing 
him): Yes, boy. I’m your father’s 
new wife and I want you to help me 
make a proper home for us all. (She 
drops her hands on his shoulders. He 
looks up at her in admiration.) 

* * * 
ScENE 5 

Tre: 1821. 

Sertine: Cabin as before, but clean and 
whitewashed. A window covered with 
greased paper, new tables and chairs 
have been added. 

At Rise: Saran Buss Lincoi, neat 
and comely, has set table. Sarrey 
LINCOLN is weaving. There is a chair 
next to the fireplace. 

Saran B. Lincotn (Taking candle 
from cupboard): It’s supper time. 
(She lights candle and sets it carefully 
upon mantel.) A wonder Abe isn’t 
home. It’s way too dark to see to cut 
wood. 

Sarrey: He’s probably talking to some- 


one. He’d stop an army if he thought 
he could get any news. 

Saran: He’s got a nose for news, that 
boy has. I wouldn’t be without Abe; 
he’s a newspaper. 

Sarrey: Oh, Abe’s smart. When schoo! 
opens again he'll be ahead of the 
teacher. And he’s fun. 

Saran: I hear a man named Sweeney 
is headed this way. Full of learning. 
He'll keep school a couple of weeks, 
probably. Abe’ll be pleased with that 
news. There’s nothing to beat it in 
the Evansville or the Louisville 
papers, either. (Laughs) (Jownson 
children enter running: Bersy, Trupa, 
and Joun.) 

Betsy: Where’s Dennis? (All flock to 
bench trough to wash, and there is a 
scuffle.) 

Joun: I’m starved. Move over. Where’s 
Abe? 

Titpy (Wailing): He stepped on my 
foot. . . . (Pushing Jonn.) 

Saran: If you can’t clean up, you can’t 
eat. Where’s Abe? Tildy, you've 
dirtied the floor, now clean it up. 
(Enter Ase. Books make lumps in 
shirt and pants pockets.) 

Ase: Well, Tildy, you're a good cleaner 
(As he sees small Titpy mopping up. 
Your feet got you in trouble again. 
You’re too close to them. (He ha: 
made his way among them and is 
washing up.) You ought to keep your 
feet at a distance, like I do. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Saran: You’d better keep your hair 
clean so that you don’t dirty up mj 
nice rafters. (Laughing, all but Apt 
come to the table.) 

Sarrey (As she pulls up a chair) 
What’s new, Abe? 
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Ase (Busy with towel): Fellow named 
Coles, a Virginia planter, has set 
all his slaves free. Bought a big tract 
of land in Illinois for them. 

SARAH (Serving supper): A Virginian 
setting his slaves free! I don’t hold 
with slave labor. 

Ase: You don’t need them. A man’s 
need makes his feelings different. 
Bersy: Dennis says that one day this 
whole country will be free like 
Indiany. (ABE wanders over to fire- 
place and begins sorting papers re- 
moved from pockets, cap, shoes. Begins 

reading. Tom enters.) 

Tom: Free? Does this here Missouri 
Compromise look like a free country? 
Something’s going to have to be de- 
cided one way or the other. We don’t 
need the big plantations. Look how 
the small farmers get along with 
small pieces of land. 

SarrEY (With asperity): You’d never 
get it to support you if it weren’t for 
Abe. He does three men’s work. 
(ABE stays buried in reading, but rest 
gather closer to table to eat.) 

Tom: Bless this food to our use, Lord. 
(All bow heads, but start reaching and 
eating simultaneously with close of 
blessing.) Him? (To Satrey and 
pointing to Ane.) He’s so lazy that I 
doubt if he’ll ever earn enough to 
pay his bills. What can he do? He 
certainly isn’t going to make a de- 
cent farmer. Plowing with a book in 
his hand! He’s never going to make 
ariver man, I'll be bound .. . and 
Heaven knows there’s nothing much 
to do on a river . . . just sit and 
let the current take you. I am 
ashamed to be known as the father 
of a boy that knows nothing but news 
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and making folks laugh when they 
should be working. I suppose he 
thinks the government isn’t going to 
work right if he doesn’t worry about 
it. (Laughs. Sanan Busu Lincoin 
does not join in laughter. She walks 
over to ABE and gives him a gob of 
corn bread, which he eats absently as he 
reads. As he finishes, she quietly re- 
plenishes his supply.) 

Sarrey: Missouri Compromise! That’s 
all Aron Grisby talks about. I’m 
tired of hearing about it. What dif- 
ference does it make? 

SaraH: None at all to women folk 
who'll wash and cook as usual while 
the men argue. Gives them some- 
thing to use their wits on. Men have 
to keep stewing about government. 
(Tixpy has been putting her face into 
her plate to eat and her mother raps 
her sharply as she passes to help Ase.) 

Tom (Pushing his chair back with a 
sigh): I tell you the Missouri Com- 
promise is the most enduring mistake 
this country’s made in some time. 
The country’s not going to get over 
it. (DeNN1s enters. JOHNSON children 
having finished supper, drift about 
ABE.) 

Dennis: Late? (He sits and Betsy runs 
to feed him.) Compromise is it? And 
have you heard they’re trying to dig 
a ditch out of New York. Those east- 
erners are all crazy. 

Sarau (Shooing the children away from 
Ase): Let him alone! He’s studying 
and I'll not have him bothered. 

Tom: Ditch? Oh, Clinton’s Folly, eh? 
Where did you hear of it? 

Dennis (Waving a laden fork at Ar): 
Abe was telling folks at Jones’s store. 
He read something in the paper, and 








heard something on the river. 

Tom (Rising and crossing to ABE, 
twitching book from him): Hey, Lazy, 
how’s your gossip? What did you 
hear about the big ditch and water- 
way? 

Ase: Ditch? Oh, yes, . . . —little ones 
— you'll like this. Heard it straight 
from a (To others) river captain this 
morning. Some city folks formed an 
Indian Club . . . dressed up like Jn- 
dians, mind you (chuckles) . . . and 
they call themselves “Tammany.” 
They’re going to guide the fortunes 
of the country. (He laughs heartily. 
Men join him riotously.) 

Joun (At Ase’s knee): You're fooling, 
Abe. We just killed Indians. 

Saran (Giving him a shove): Shhh. 
Listen to your brother. 

Ase: And this DeWitt Clinton . . 
he’s building a canal, or going to, so 
that New York can ship clear to 
New Orleans. We're just going to be 
one big country with water streets. 

Tom: There’s no one that foolish. 
Different parts of the country are 
different. Look at the Missouri 
Compromise. That admits that what 
goes for one doesn’t go for all. (Chil- 
dren help clear table and men draw up 
chairs.) 

Dennis: We're coming together, though. 
I heard we might even have a na- 
tional bank. And Abe, read that 
thing about slaves .. . 

Ase (Drawing paper from pocket): It’s 
from that planter, Cole. Freeing his 
slaves. . . . “Not believing that 
man can have right of property in 
his fellow man, but that on the con- 
trary all mankind are endowed by 
nature with equal right, | do there- 


fore by these presents restore to . 
that inalienable liberty of which he 
(or she) has been deprived.” 


SarAH: Sounds like a powerful docu- 


ment. 


Titpy: What’s it say? 
Ase (Laughing): I'll read you some- 
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thing you can understand. (Reaches 
for tattered book and reads.) “An old 
man on the point of death summoned 
his sons around him to give them 
some parting advice. He ordered his 
servants to bring in a faggot of sticks, 
and said to his eldest son, ‘ Break it.’ 
The son strained and strained and 
strained, but with all this effort was 
unable to break the bundle. The 
other sons also tried, but none of 
them was successful. ‘Untie the 
faggots,’ said the father, ‘and each of 
you take a stick.’ When they had 
done so, he called out to them, ‘Now 
break,’ and each stick was easily 
broken. ‘You see my meaning,’ 
said their father. UNION GIVES 
STRENGTH.” 
CURTAIN 
> + ” 


EPILOGUE 


Settinc: Before curtain. A bit of wood- 


land near Pidgeon Creek. (Enter 
Saran and Tom Lincoin. Tom is 
cross.) 


Tom: I tell you the boy is lazy. Why 


he'll sit on the fence at the end of a 
furrow and read. Get him with a 
bunch of men, and the first thing 
you know they are gathered around 
him listening to a speech. There’s just 
no work in him. 


Sarau: Don’t get so excited. He’s got 


his place, same’s as you. And there’s 
a place in the world for interesting 
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talk, too. Abe’s isn’t lazy, Tom. He 
works as hard at his books as you do 
at carpentry, and such. He’s been 
a good boy to me, never caused me a 
bit of trouble. 

Tom: Oh, he’s got all the women folk on 
his side. I don’t know why, with the 
way he looks. Looks like the Al- 
mighty didn’t put him together right. 
SaraH (Gesturing around): Indiany is 
a beautiful place, but Pidgeon 
Creek’s the prettiest of all. Don’t 
fret about Abe’s looks. You have 
enough yourself for both of you. 
(She smiles at him.) 

Tom (Mollified): Beats all where he 
gets his looks. 

SaraH: I just heard of a new lime 
burner up at Gentryville. You can 
get some fresh whitewash for me. 
Tom: After me again. Why can’t Abe 
do it...he.. . (Hastily as her 
look warns him.) All right, all right. 
... Tm starting for Gentryville. 
. . » (Ina softer and admiring tone.) 
Sarah, I'll have to hand it to you. 
You certainly are a smart one. 
(They start off.) But Abe is a wonder- 
ful man for travel. (Enter Betsy and 
Dennis, hand in hand.) 

Dennis: Well, Mrs. Dennis Hanks, 
how’d you like to live right here? 
Betsy (Startled): Getting married won't 
change anything, will it? I want us 
to live together like always. 
Dennis: Well, Abe claims there’s 
money to be made working over 
in Kentucky near Louisville. And I 
was hearing good things about 
Illinois, too. Abe and I... . 

Betsy: You’re a fine husband. Abe, 
Abe, Abe! 


Dennis (Earnestly): Dou't say any- 
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thing about Abe, girl. I know him 
through and through. There’s just 
one thing Abe Lincoln doesn’t know: 
he doesn’t know how to be mean, to 
do a mean thing, or think a mean 
thought. When God made Old Abe, 
he left that out for other men to 
divide up among them. 

Betsy (Hastily): I know, I know. Do 
you thiak he likes Ann Robey? 

Dennis: Ann Robey? Why Abe’s 
nothing but a boy. He doesn’t care 
about girls. (Snorts.) Ann Robey! 

Betsy: Polly Richards thinks Ann 
Robey’s his girl. Listen, Abe’s a 
boy like anyone else. 

Dennis: Abe’s different. He’s grown 
up in his mind. He’s . . . 

Betsy (Comfortably linking her arm in 
his): Well, you’re not different. 
Come on Dennis, you have to cut 
some wood. (Ezit right.) (Enter ABE 
and ANN Rosey.) 

ANN: First you help your father build a 
church and then you never go. Abe 
Lincoln, you’re going to lose stand- 
ing in these parts if you don’t go to 
church. Allen Gentry goes to church. 
Dennis Hanks goes to church. . . . 

ABE: “What does Jehovah demand of 
you but that you do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God.” 

Ann: What’s that? 

Ase: The Bible. And it does me a lot of 
good. Funny you didn’t hear that 
remark in your church-going. 

ANN: Reading the Bible by yourself 
isn’t enough. You ought to go to 
church if you want folks to think 
well of you. You read too much. 

Ase: The things I want to know are in 
books. I have to know. . . . 








Ann: You do know, too, Abe. You 
cipher wonderfully. 

Ase: Not enough. You have to know 
all about something to get anywhere. 

Ann (Dropping down on a knoll): You 
know all the news (He sprawls beside 
her.) and wrestling. .. . 

Ase: I’m strong, Ann, but strength 
ought to be used. I want to be some- 
body . . . dosomething strong . . . 
and I will. 

Anw (Soberly): I'm sure you will, Abe. 
(Pause. Quietly.) I'm proud you 
don’t drink or smoke, and don’t 
care if folks laugh at you. You don’t 
care, do you? 

Ase: If the girls laugh at me, you 
mean? 

Ann: I don’t laugh at you. And Polly 
Richards doesn’t. 

Ase: You're fine, Ann. You always 
make me feel good. I get awkward 
around girls. They’re not like women- 
folk. And I’m not good-looking. 
That’s something that can’t be for- 
given. 

Ann: Why, Abe, I didn’t know you 


ever... (The stage is getting dark 


Anw (Softly): Abe, Abe... . 


and is in the sunset flood.) 


Ase: You didn’t think I knew what 


was being said at all the huskings 
and spelling matches? I’m no beau or 
dandy. I know the girls laugh at me. 
I aim never to fool myself. That's 
power! 

I don’t 
think you’re funny-looking. You're 
as fine as the sunset. You make as 
fine a feeling as the sun does, going 
down. 


Ape (Sitting up amazed): Why, Ann, 


the sun doesn’t go down; it just seems 
to. The earth turns from West to 
East, and the revolution of the earth 
carries us under. We do the “sink- 
ing,” as you call it. The sun is stand- 
ing still... . 

ANN (Jumping up in a fury and push- 
ing him): Abe Lincoln, you're a fool! 
(She runs off.) 

Ase (Jumping up and staring after her 
in puzzlement): Ann, Ann. (To him- 
self.) Aren’t people queer. I'll under- 
stand them, though, even if it takes 
all my life! (He remains pensive.) 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Saint Valentine’s Surprise 
by Martha Brown and Alice Very 


Characters 
Patsy, a little girl 
MOLLY ’ 
aicioees } her friends 
MorHER 
FATHER 


SceNE 1 

Settina: Living room in Patsy’s home. 

At Ruse: Patsy seated at table, read- 
ing. Enter Mouxy, left, hands behind 
back. 

Mo ty: Guess what I have, Patsy! 

Patsy: Oh, Molly, what is it? 

Mo.ty: -Look! (Showing valentine.) 
Don’t tell anyone. I bought it for 
Betty. It cost twenty-five cents! 

Patsy: Oh, how lovely! Those roses 
look almost real. 

Motty: They are better than real. 
What are you going to give Betty? 

Patsy: Oh — I — it’s a secret. 

Mo tty: Please let me see! 

Patsy: No, I can’t — not ’till tomor- 
row. 

Motty: I just can’t wait. There'll be 
lots and lots for me, I know. 

Patsy: Yes, you always get a lot, 
Molly. 

Motiy: Oh, my, here comes Betty! 
Quick, let me out the back way 
before she sees this! (Goes out, right. 
Enter Berry, left.) 

Berry: Is anyone here, Patsy? I want 
to ask you something. 
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Patsy: Nobody but Mamma, and she’s 
in the kitchen. 

Betty: Patsy, to whom are you going 
to give valentines? 

Patsy: Why, what makes you want to 
know, Betty? 

Betty: I’m asking everybody, so I'll 
know to whom I should give mine. 
Patsy: Aren’t you going to give them 

to everybody? 

Berry: Of course not. You wouldn’t 
give something to somebody who 
didn’t give you anything, would you? 

Patsy: I don’t know. 

Berry: Well, you are going to give me 
one, aren’t you? 

Patsy: If I do, it’ll be because I like 
you, not so you'll give me one. 

Berry: You're not angry with me, are 
you, Patsy? 

Patsy: Of course I’m not, Betty. I like 
you. 

Berry: All right, then, I know you’re 
going to give me one. (Betty goes out 
left. Patsy sits at table, head in hands. 
Enter Mortuenr, right.) 

Morner: Why, what’s the matter, 
Patsy? Why are you crying? What 
did Molly say to you? 

Patsy: Molly didn’t say anything. It 
isn’t that. 

Moruer (Putting arm around Patsy): 
What is it, then? 

Patsy (Sobbing): Oh, tomorrow is 
Saint Valentine’s Day and all the 








other children are getting so many 
valentines and I haven’t any to give! 

Moruer: I’m sorry, dear. I wish I had 
some money to give you to buy 
valentines. If only Papa were home! 

Patsy: The things I want most in the 
world are a cat and to have Papa 
come home and loads and loads of 
valentines. 

Moruer: Well, maybe love, the Spirit 
of Saint Valentine, will find a way. 

Patsy: Do you mean if my friends love 
me they will give me some anyway? 

Moruer: Yes, and if you love your 
friends you will find a way to give 
them some. 

Patsy (Thinking a moment): I have an 
idea! I will make some valentines 
myself. 

Moruer (Joyously): That’s a good 
idea. Here, you may have all this 
pretty paper we saved from Christ- 
mas. (Taking paper from shelf.) 1 will 
show you how to cut out lace paper 
and you can color the valentines with 
your paints. 

Patsy: Oh, goody! I will make flowers 
on Molly’s, and Betty likes kittens, 
and I must make some funny ones 
for the boys. (Gets paints and starts 
work.) 

Moruer: I have an idea, too. Ask 
Molly and Betty to come home with 
you after school tomorrow. I think I 
shall have a surprise for you. 

Patsy (Eagerly): I wonder what it will 
be. (Holding up partly done valen- 
tine.) Oh, Mamma, I am going to 
make one to send to Papa! (They 
work, painting and cutting.) 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE 2 

Settina: The same. 

At Rise: Moruer setting table deco- 
rated for party. Patsy 
hands full of envelopes.) 

Patsy: Oh, Mamma, see all the valen- 
tines I got! (Holding up valentines, 
one after another.) Look at this lovely 
one Molly gave me! And this one 
is from Betty! Look at this funny 
monkey! And here is an auto with 
wheels that go round! Aren’t they all 
nice? 

Moruer: They were kind to think of 
you —and I know you're happier 
because you thought of them. 

Patsy: Yes, I gave valentines to every- 
body. I didn’t miss one. (Seeing 
table.) Oh, Mamma, how pretty! 

(Enter Mouty and Berry. They hug 
Patsy.) 

Mo ty: Oh, Patsy, thank you for your 
lovely valentine! It was the best of 
all! 

Berry: Oh, Patsy, I wish I were smart 
like you so I could make pretty 
things! 

Patsy: Maybe next year I can show 
you how and we'll all make valen- 
tines. But look at the party Mamma 
made for us! 

Mouty: Oh, there are heart shaped 
cookies and candies! 

Berry: And little red tarts! 

Patsy: Made by the Queen of Hearts, 
weren’t they, Mamma? 

Moruer: They must have been, only 
not on a summer’s day. (She serves 
children who sit at table, eating and 
drinking.) 

Mo tty: The Queen of Hearts — 

Berry: She made some tarts — 

Patsy: All on a winter’s day. 


dances in, 
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Motty: The Knave of Hearts — 

Betty: He stole those tarts — 

Patsy: But who'll be the Knave of 
Hearts? 

Moruer: Oh, now I'll have to bring 
my last surprise! (Goes out, right, and 
comes back with basket.) 

Mo.ty: What in the world? 

Berry: I’m so stuffed I can’t eat any 
more. 

Patsy: It’s not to eat. Listen! (All put 
ears to basket and laugh. Moruer 
opens basket and gives Patsy kitten.) 

Mo ty: Oh, the darling! 

Berry: Oh, let me hold him! 

Patsy (Giving kitten to Berry): Look! 
He has a white heart on his face! 
He’s a real valentine cat! 

Mo ty: Kitty, are you the Knave of 
Hearts? 

Betty: See if he likes tarts. (Patsy 
gives kitten piece.) 

Patsy: He does! He really is! 

Mo ty: Only, kitty, you mustn’t steal. 

Betty: We'll give you all you want. 
(Feeding kitten.) 

Mo ty: The King of Hearts — 

Berry: He found the tarts — 

Patsy: I know — Saint Valentine is 
the King of Hearts! 

Mo ty: But who is Saint Valentine? 

Berry: He isn’t anybody. 

Patsy: Oh, yes, he is— like Santa 
Claus. You can’t see him, but you 
see the things he does. He’s some- 
thing like love. 

Mo tty: I love Saint Valentine. 


Berry: And so do I. 

Mou.y (Taking Patsy’s hand): And 
thank you for the party. 

Berry (Taking other hand): And now 
goodbye. (MoLLy and Betty go out, 
left.) 

Patsy: Mamma, it was swell — I mean 
good. And I almost forgot to give 
you your valentine — the biggest one 
of all. (Giving Morner huge red 
heart.) 

Moruer (Kissing Patsy): Thank you, 
darling. It’s the best I ever had. But 
look out of the window! Saint Valen- 
tine is sending you a shower of lace 
valentines! 

Patsy: Oh, it’s snowing! And see! 
Here comes Saint Valentine himself, 
all dressed in white. 

Mornuer: What do you mean? (A 
knock.) Come in! (Enter Fatuer, 
laden with packages and covered with 
snow.) 

Patsy: Oh, it is — it is! 

Moruer: What! Saint Valentine? 

Patsy: It’s Papa! He’s come home! 

Fatner: Were you expecting Saint 
Valentine? Well, he sent me here in- 
stead! I hope I'll be just as good. 
(Gives flowers to Moruer and heart- 
shaped candy bor to Patsy.) 

Patsy: Oh, Saint Valentine has brought 
us everything we wanted, hasn’t he, 
Mamma? 

Moruer: Yes, love did find a way. 
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The Three Little Pigs 


A Pantomime 


by Jean Phippen 
(Bement School, Deerfield, Mass.) 


The following pantomime is pre- 
sented in story form, leaving the action 
to the imagination and ingenuity of the 
cast. The Reader is the important per- 
son, and the action should occur as the 
words are said. If none of the children 
are capable either of memorizing the 
little story, or of reading it, then the 
teacher can act as Reader. 

All kinds of extra action, not actually 
called for by the script, can be indulged 
in. (For example, the seller of straw 
tips his hat on parting from the first 
little pig.) 

The play is produced on a bare stage 
or before a plain light cyclorama, and 
the forest and stream are, of course, 
imaginary. 

Costumes are simple, but colorful. 
The sellers of materials can wear either 
short or long trousers, bright sashes 
and shirts, and cute little hats. They 
each carry a few pieces of their mer- 
chandise. Curly tails and pink ears are 


* 


Once upon a time there were 
three little pigs. Their father was very 
poor and found he could no longer feed 
them, but must send them out into 
the world to seek their fortune. 

It was a beautiful spring day 
when the smallest of the three pigs 
started off on his journey to seek his 


enough to mark the pigs. They walk on 
two feet but hold their hands dangling 
from bent elbows. The wolf has a long 
tail, big brown ears, brown makeup, 
and walks on all fours. The property 
man wears a black coat, and a black 
stocking on his head to represent a 
Chinese queue. 

The difficulties of building the houses 
can be easily and entertainingly elim- 
inated by producing this play with a 
Chinese Property Man. The three 
houses can then be large pieces of 
heavy brown paper or cardboard bent 
into shape, and with bits of the mate- 
rials of which they are supposed to be 
constructed attached to them. Then, 
when the script calls for a house, the 
Property Man just brings it out (and 
later removes it) and goes back to his 
position on the side of the stage oppo- 
site the Reader. When he is not needed, 
he amuses himself with a newspaper, 
a cup of tea, or just falls asleep. 


* 


fortune. He was very happy, and he 
sang and skipped as he went along. 
Coming toward him he saw a 
man with a bundle of straw. He bowed 
to the man: “‘ May I please have some 
of your straw to build a house?” 
“Why certainly,” said the man, 
and putting his bundle down on the 
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ground he pulled out a few bits of 
straw and handed them to the little 
pig. 

“Thank you, Mr. Man,” said 
the pig and the man continued on his 
way. 

The little pig stopped right 
there and built his house out of straw. 
Just as he went inside, a Wolf came 
along and knocked on the door. 

“ Little pig, little pig, let me in.” 

“No, no, not by the hair of my 
chinny-chin-chin,” squeaked the little 
pig. 

“Then I'll huff and I'll puff and 
I’ll blow your house in and eat you all 
up,” growled the Wolf. 

And sure enough, the Wolf 
huffed and puffed and did blow the 
house in. 
li-1-i-i-i-i screamed the 
seared little pig as he tried to run away, 
but the Wolf soon caught him and ate 
him up in one gulp. 


The very same morning the sec- 
ond little pig started out to make his for- 
tune. He whistled as he trudged along. 
A man came running up behind him 
and called, “Hello, little pig.” 

“Hello,” he said smiling broadly, 
for he had been getting a little home- 
sick. 

“Little pig, would you like to 
buy some sticks?” 

“Why yes, I would. They would 
be just the thing to build a house 
with.” 

The little pig took some money 
out of his pocket and gave it to the 
man. The man gave him the sticks and 
went on his way. 

The happy little pig looked 





about him and decided that it was the 
very place to build a house. The little 
stream running close by was the very 
place to get a drink. 

He had no sooner finished build- 
ing his house when Mr. Wolf came 
sauntering by. He looked very hungry. 
He noticed the new little house and 
then he smelled fresh pig. 

He ran to the door. Knock- 
knock. 

“Little pig, little pig, let me 
in,” said the Wolf sweetly. 

“No, no, not by the hair of my 
chinny-chin-chin,” squeaked the sec- 
ond little pig. 

“Then I'll huff and I'll puff till 
I blow your house in,” snapped the 
Wolf. 

So he huffed and he puffed, and 
he huffed and he puffed. He sat back 
on his haunches and he huffed and 
puffed as hard as he could. At last the 
poor little house of sticks fell in. 


tle pig, running off. 

“Grrrrrrrrrrrrr,”” growled the 
Wolf. In a few moments the Wolf 
caught the pig and ate him up. 


In the afternoon the third and 
eldest pig came wandering through the 
forest in search of his fortune. Being 
wise, he knew that there were many 
bad people in the world. He looked 
about him suspiciously, and when a 
man with a limp and a pile of bricks 
approached him, the third little pig 
looked him over carefully before speak- 


“Hello,” said the man. 
“Hello,” snapped the little pig. 
“These bricks are getting very 








heavy, would you like some?” 

“What could I do with bricks?” 

“Why you could build a house,” 
said the kind man. 

“An excellent idea,” said the 
little pig smiling at last. “Thank you, 
I think I will build my house right 
here.” 

As he built the house the little 
pig said to himself, “These bricks will 
make me a very strong house and I will 
be very safe.” 

Just as he finished the house 
and had gone inside to arrange the 
furniture the evil old Wolf came slink- 
ing from behind the trees. A wicked 
grin spread over his face as he smelled 
delicious fresh pig. He went up to the 
door of the house. Rap-rap. 

“ Little pig, little pig, let me in.” 

“No, no, not by the hair of my 
chinny-chin-chin.”” 


“Then I'll huff and I'll puff and 
I'll blow your house in.” 

Without saying more the Wolf 
began to huff and puff. He huffed and 
puffed and huffed and puffed. He tried 
going a little distance from the house 
and huffing and puffing; he tried going 
very close to the house and huffing and 
puffing. But the house of bricks was 
too strong. 

The Wolf sat down to think. He 
thought and thought. Finally he had 
an idea. 

“Little pig, I’m coming down 
your chimney.” 


ene 2 ee & # oe 


screamed the 
little pig, for he was very frightened. 
But just as the Wolf started to 
climb the little house, the man who 
sold the bricks came rushing in and 


killed the horrid old Wolf. 
CURTAIN 
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Part Four 


Vocabulary Builders 





Characters 

Jack, 14. 

Berry, 10. 

Bossy, 12. 

LORRAINE, 14. 

Martin, 14. 

MASTER QuIzzER. 

Jim, Martin’s brother. 

NAPOLEON. 

Jerome, Napoleon’s brother, 30. 
MarsHau Sout, Napoleon’s Chief of 
Staff. 

MarsHau Ney. 
GRAND MarsHaL 
BERTRAND 
GENERAL Drovor 
GENERAL FLAHAUT 
COLONEL HeyMeEs. 
Orricer of French cavalry. 

Two OrpeRLiEs. 

SeTTinG: A studio in a radio station. 
Ar Rise: A quiz program is nearing its 
end. The contestants are seated in the 
chairs bearing their names. Jack is 
alert and athletic-looking; Berry, 
cute, with curls or braids; Bossy, 
small, ruddy, with shell-rimmed 
glasses; LORRAINE, attractive, quiet- 
mannered, with glasses; Martin, 
excitable but likeable. At the micro- 
phone, the Master Quizzer is 
speaking. 

ML. Q. (Into the microphone): Well, folks 
— the results of today’s quiz contest 
show a tie for the lead between two 


aides-de-camp 
to Napoleon. 
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Waterloo 


of the contestants — Lorraine and 
Martin. We’ll have to break the tie 
before we can choose the winner, who 
will represent this school in the semi- 
finals of the city-wide junior quiz 
contest being conducted by your 
favorite and my favorite Radio 
Station K N O W. (Turning.) Ready, 
Lorraine? 

LorRaIneE (Quietly): Ready. 

M. Q.: Ready, Martin? 

Martin (Ezcitedly): You bet! — (Sub- 
siding as all laugh.) Yes, sir. 

M. Q.: Good. I’m going to ask each 
of you another question, and if neces- 
sary, still more questions, till one 
of you fails to answer correctly. 
Here goes. . . . Lorraine — (Glanc- 
ing at sheet of paper.) Which of these 
famous British authors visited the 
United States and wrote a book 
about it— Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, Alfred Tennyson? 

Lorraine (After a moment): Charles 
Dickens. 

M. Q.: Correct! Nice going, Lorraine. 
This doesn’t count, but do you hap- 
pen to know the name of the book? 

Lorraine: Well . . . his novel, Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit, is about America. 

M. Q.: So it is. But he also wrote a 
non-fiction book giving his impres- 
sions. It’s called Notes on America. 
However, your answer to the quiz 
question was absolutely correct, so 








you're okay so far. . . . Now Mar- 

tin, you’ve done very well up to 

now. Try this question. . . . (Glanc- 
ing at paper.) Who was Powhatan? 

It’s spelled P-O-W-H-A-T-A-N. Pow- 

hatan. 

Martin (Looks worried; thinks hard for 
a few moments; then hesitantly): Was 
ita ... general? 

M. Q.: No, Martin, I’m afraid not. 
Well, it looks like — 

Martin (Quickly): Was ita... was 
ita... ? (He stops, thinks again, 
then shakes his head sadly.) 

M. Q. (After a moment or two): Your 
time is up, Martin. I’m afraid you've 
met your Waterloo. 

Martin (Puzzled): What? (Pretending 
he understands the phrase.) Oh — 
yes. 

M. Q.: Better luck next time, Martin. 
(Into the microphone.) And so the 
winner and representative of this 
school in the city-wide quiz contest 
—is Lorraine Adams! Congratula- 
tions, Lorraine! (All the others ap- 
plaud like good sports, though Martin 
still looks very sad.) And all you other 
boys and girls who took part in this 
contest, let me remind you that 
you'll have another chance next 

term, when Station KNOW will 
conduct another quiz contest, with 
prizes. So keep on learning — about 
everything! This is Larry Brown, 
the Master Quizzer, saying — class 
dismissed. Be sure to listen in to the 
semi-finals next week... same 
time .. . same station! (He ezits 
with microphone, right. The others 
take their chairs and signs, and carry 
them off right. Martin is last, and 
pauses at extreme right.) 





Martin (Muttering): Met my Water- 
loo — (From left enters Jim, MArTIN’s 
older brother. He walks quickly to- 
ward Martin.) 

Jm: Better luck next time, Martin. 
But you did a grand job, anyway. 
Martin: Thanks. . . . (Suddenly de- 
termined.) I’m going to win, next 

time! 

Jum: That’s the spirit. 

Martin (Thoughtful): Jim — the Mas- 
ter Quizzer, after that last question, 
said something about having met my 
Waterloo. I knew I'd lost — but what 
is this Waterloo business? Sounds 
like something it would be good to 
know. They might spring it on you 
in a quiz. 

Jim (Smiling): 1 shouldn’t be surprised. 
But you’ve come to the right person 
for the answer. . . . Waterloo is the 
name of a little village in Belgium 
where probably the most famous 
battle in history was fought — the 
battle of Waterloo. It settled Na- 
poleon’s fate. 

Martin: I remember now — I’ve come 
across it before. What happened? 
Jm: First, Napoleon conquered most 
of Europe, then was defeated and ex- 
iled to the island of Elba. He escaped 
in 1815, landed in southern France 
with only a thousand men — and 
got such a welcome from the French 
people that he became their ruler 

again, without firing a shot. 

Martin: Sounds like a movie. 

Jim: It was. Then the allied powers who 
had beaten him once, began to raise 
troops to do it again — this time for 
good. Napoleon decided to beat them 
to the punch. In June, 1815, only 

two separate allied armies were in the 
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field, in Belgium — a British force, 

with some Dutch and German 
troops, under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington; and a Prussian 
force under Blucher. If these two 
armies got together, they would 
heavily outnumber Napoleon’s army. 
So Napoleon tried, in a surprise 
move, to get between the British 
and the Prussians and wipe them out 
one at a time, before they could real- 
ize what had happened. 

Martin: Pretty clever idea. 

Jim: Not a new one, but always good. 
Anyhow, after some lesser clashes 
with the allies, Napoleon found 
Wellington’s army waiting for him 
at Waterloo. Wellington expected 
the Prussians to join him. But Na- 
poleon sent a force under Marshal 
Grouchy (Pronounced Gru-shee) off to 
the right to keep the Prussians busy. 
On June 18, 1815, he began the battle 
of Waterloo by attacking Welling- 
ton’s army. His field headquarters 
were on a small hill. . . . (He goes 
off right with Martin. . . . From left 
enter two Orper.ies, followed by 
Marsa Soutt, NaPoLeon’s Chief 
of Staff. One OnDERLY carries a small 
table, the other a campstool. They put 
these down upstage center, with the 
stool on the downstage side of the table, 
and go off right. Sou.t carries a 
rolled map, which he now unrolls on 
the table. From right enters MARSHAL 
Ney, looking worried.) 

Ney: Marshal Soult — where is Na- 
poleon? 

Sout: He’s coming. Been visiting the 
right wing. (From left enters Na- 
POLEON, followed by two of his aides, 
BerTRAND and Drovor. NAPOLEON 
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is thoughtful. He carries a field glass.) 

NAPOLEON (Anziously): Well, Marshal 
Ney? 

Ney: I am sorry to have to report, 
Your Majesty: The fourth attempt 
of our cavalry to capture the height 
of La Haye Sainte — has failed. 

NAPOLEON (Angrily): Then you must 
try again! (He looks offstage rear 
through his field glass. From left, 
PRINCE JEROME rushes in.) 

JeRoME: Napoleon! 

NapoLeon (Turning, frowning): Yes, 
Jerome? 

Jerome: A large body of troops is com- 
ing out of the woods above our right 
wing! 

Napo.teon: Good! That should be 
Marshal Grouchy, returning to help 
us crush Wellington. 

JEROME: It may be the main body of 
the Prussians. 

NAPOLEON (Angrily): Impossible! (He 
peers off left through the glass. JEROME 
also has a field glass, and follows suit. 
The others watch tensely.) 

NapoLeon (Lowering the glass): It is 
the Prussians. . . . Marshal Ney! 

Ney: Yes, Your Majesty? 

Napo.eon: We still have time to crush 
the British before the Prussians get 
here. You must take the hill of La 
Haye Sainte — at whatever cost! 

Ney: It shall be done, Your Majesty. 
(He salutes and goes off right. Na- 
POLEON goes to table and bends over 
map. FLAHAUT rushes in from left.) 

Fianaut: Your Majesty! A Prussian 
force has captured Plancenoit, in our 
rear. 

NaPpo.eon (Turning swiftly): No! Then 
they can cut off our retreat. (He 
quickly looks through his glass along 








line of downstage left corner, then 
offstage left, and turns.) It’s only a 
small force of Prussians — the main 
body are still in the distance. Fla- 
haut, instruct Baron Golzio to re- 
capture Plancenoit, at the point of 
the bayonet! Not one shot is to be 
fired. 

Fianaut (Saluting): Yes, sire! (He 
rushes off left. NapoLeon studies 
various sectors of the battlefield through 
his glass, then sits down, his back 
diagonally to the audience, his face in 
his hands, his elbow on his knees, 
in the historic position. He is lost 
in thought. From right, CoLONEL 
HeyMeEs rushes in.) 

Hermes: Your Majesty! (NAPOLEON 
looks up.) From Marshal Ney: We 
have taken La Haye Sainte! 

NaAPOLeon (On his feet in a flash): Fine! 
Now we'll show Wellington! (He 
peers towards rear through his glass.) 

Heymes: Marshal Ney asks that you 
send him some fresh infantry. With 
reserves, we can smash the English 
center now, before they can rally. 

NAPOLEON (Angrily): Where will I get 
them? Make them? I have only a 
small body of reserves left. They 
can’t be spared. I’ve had to send the 
others to recapture Plancenoit. 

Heymes: Then Marshal Ney will press 
on without reserves. 

NapoLeon (Jmpatiently): Yes, yes. 
(Heymes salutes and exits right. 
NAPOLEON turns glass to left and 
looks through i anziously.) Still 
time. . . . (FLanavt hurries in from 
left.) 

Fianavt: Your Majesty! Plancenoit 
is ours again! 

Napo.teon (Turning, relieved): Ah — 








that’s better. (He looks through glass 
along downstage left corner for a mo- 
ment.) The rear road is clear. (Look- 
ing through glass offstage left.) The 
Prussians are getting close. (He 
whirls.) Flahaut — 
Drouot! 

Aut Taree: Yes, Your Majesty? 

Napo.eon: It is now or never. Our 
only chance is to smash Wellington’s 
center and roll back his line in one 
grand assault, before the Prussians 
are upon us. Order the general as- 
sault — including our last reserves of 
the Imperial Guard! 

Aut Taree (Saluting): Yes, Your 
Majesty! (They go off quickly — 
Drovort right, FLAHAUT rear, JEROME 
left. Napoteon looks through glass 
off left, then center, then right.) 

Napo.eon (Souut and BertTrRanp are 
at his back): Devil take it! With the 
Prussians so near, Wellington is 
shifting his cavalry reserve from his 
left wing to reinforce his center. . . . 
Ah! We attack! (Anziously he studies 
the action in the center, off rear. 
Soutr looks off right, BertrRanp off 
left.) Good work, Ney! The British 
are wavering! Some of them are fall- 
ing back. (Vered.) Bah! I can’t see 
beyond the ridge! (He lowers the 
glass, and paces back and forth nerv- 
ously. The others watch him anxiously. 
From rear right a French cavalry 
OrFIcer rushes in and salutes.) 

Orricer (Anziously): How is it going, 
Your Majesty? 

NAPOLEON (After a moment of silence) : 
It is impossible to tell as yet. (He 

raises glass and peers through it to rear, 

exultantly. After two or three moments, 
his smile disappears.) But wait! 
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What’s that? (He strains forward.) left.) 
Franaut (Offstage right rear): The Jerome: Napoleon! The Prussians 


Guard — the Imperial Guard — have broken through our right wing. 
(Rushing in.) Your Majesty! It is disaster! 

NAPOLEON (Quickly): What about the Napoteon (After a moment or two of 
Guard? grave silence, philosophically) : Water- 

FLanaut: The English suddenly opened loo... .It is all over... . (He 
up with their artillery — and sent in sighs, and slowly raises his glass to 
a cavalry reserve! The Guard — is look off rear. All stare at him.) 
retreating! (JEROME rushes in from CURTAIN 








Part Five 


“It’s Only Common Courtesy” 





On a Sunday Morning 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 

Tommy 

Mapa 

NOREENE 

BILL 

ANNOUNCER. 

Settinc: Almost any home. Living- 
room with easy chair, stand lamp, 
divan and other chairs. Also a tele- 
phone and stand left, and practical 
radio back center. 

At Ruse: Stage is empty. The room is 
very tidy. 

ANNouNCER: Right now you are being 
handed pieces of blank paper. (The 
ushers hand around pieces of paper 
measuring about four by siz.) Don’t 
write on the paper until I ask you to 
at the end of this play. I want you to 
watch very closely as Tommy, 
Maida, Noreene, and Bill enter the 
scene. They are going to do quite a 
few things that they shouldn’t do 
just little mistakes in Common 
Courtesy, but little mistakes that 
become big mistakes when repeated. 
(Going off Right.) It is Sunday morn- 
ing in the Smith home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are still lingering over a quiet 
breakfast. (Looking off Left as clatter 
of feet and shouts are heard.) And 
here come Tommy, Maida, Noreene, 
and Bill... Watch... and lis- 
ten... (Off.) 


Tommy: I sure do like sausages for 
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breakfast! 

Bit (Carrying Sunday paper under his 
arm): Especially the way Mom 
cooks them. 

NoreEENE (Who is a little on the plump 
side): When I grow up I’m going to 
diet and be svelte, so I can be a 
model. (Models.) 

Marna: Not you, you like to eat too 
much. 

NoreeENeE: But I am going to diet, so | 
can be a model. 

Tommy: She always says that after a 
big breakfast. 

Marna: I’m going to be a movie actress 
when I grow up. (Starts to act.) To 

. or not to be... (Drop- 
ping pose.) Teacher says I might get 
the lead in our class play if I study 
hard. 

NoreeNeE (Disgusted): And I'll get the 
part of the fat girl again. I always 
do . . . (Notices that Br.u has opened 
the Sunday paper.) The society sec- 
tion’s mine. 

Marna: I want the movie page. 

Tommy (Who is sitting on floor before 
radio, turning the dials): Toss me 
the funnies, will you, Bill? 

Buu (As they all fight for sections of the 
paper): Wait a minute! I had it first. 
Now look what you’ve done! (As 
Marpa, in grabbing for the movie 
section, tears the financial half across.) 
You’ve torn the financial section. 


ae 





a 
y” Dad’ll be plenty burned up. He radio he likes so much he has turned | 
_— hasn’t even seen the paper yet. it on so loud that everything else is 4 
Maina: Well, keep your old paper. I drowned out — as the curtain slowly j 
know what I’m going to do. (Cross- falls... .) 3 
ing to telephone and taking receiver ANNOUNCER (Coming out before cur- i 
off hook.) I'm going to call Mildred tain): Well, students, what did they i 2 
Stevens and have a nice long chat do wrong? (Glances at watch.) I'll 2: 
about things. (Into phone.) Two, give you three minutes to write . 
; three, seven please (Or whatever ex- down on the piece of blank paper 
his change is in your county.) Hello, Mrs. what, in your opinion, Tommy, 
fom Stevens? This is Maida Smith. May Maida, Noreene, and Bill should not 
I talk to Mildred, please? . . . Oh, have done. (After a few moments.) 
= hello . . . Mildred? Listen Mildred, | Time is up. The answers are: Maida, 
g to Moms says I can go to the show Noreene and Tommy fought for the 
ite Wednesday night . . . (She talks.on newspaper to which Bill really had 
and on ad lib, about movie actors and first claim. But they all had a part 
aoe herself and movie actors, with one in the actual mussing and tearing of 
interruption, when someone breaks in it, even before their parents had a 
so | on the line.) The line is busy, Mrs. _ chance to look at it. Maida talked 
Muggins. (Then back to Mildred.) too long on the telephone and was 
es . . « Oh, it’s just that gabby Mrs. discourteous to Mrs. Muggins, who 
Muggins again. She’s always trying might have needed to use it for 
epees to cut in, just because it’s a party something urgent. And Tommy cer- 
) To line . . . (Meanwhile NorreNe and tainly had the radio turned on too 
prop- Bru are still fighting over the paper loudly. 
si and Tommy has found a station on the THE END 
t the 
ways 
= A Picnic 
by Jack Steele 
before Characters to do. We’re going to pretend that 
— KENNY this is a nice place in the country for 
ALINE aS a picnic. (Voices and laughter are 
Ste | Rocan | Sometwre. heard of left, thn veie dein a 
aes Hazen “Bicycle Built For Two.”) And four 
: ANNOUNCER picnickers, Kenny, Aline, Roger and 
momé | Announcer: Now that the ushers have Hazel, who are in search right now 
ross.) handed you those pieces of blank for the perfect picnic spot are going 
wen. paper, I’ll tell you what we’re going to think so, too. (She lowers her voice 
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as she goes off Right.) I want you to 
keep your eyes on them, watch them 
very closely; because they are going 
to do something wrong, and after the 
play is over, I’m going to come back 
out here and ask you to write on your 
piece of paper what that something 
is. Here they come. . . . (Goes off 
Right.) 

Kenny (Pushing bicycle onto stage from 
Left, calling off behind him): I’ve 
found it. The perfect spot for a 
picnic. 

ALINE (Coming on Left also pushing 
bicycle): Oh, Kenny. It’s wonderful. 

Rocer and Hazew (Following ALINE 
with two bicycles, or a tandem): Oh, 
what luck! Are we going to have fun! 
This is all right! (Etc.) (Ad libbing 
on how pleased they are with the pienic 
spot, they all unload well-packed 
hampers from the bicycles.) 

Auine (Handing tablecloth to Kenny): 
Here, Kenny, spread this. 

Kenny (Taking tablecloth and spread- 
ing it on stage): Shall I spread it 
under the ants or over them? (They 
all laugh.) 

Haze. (Rummaging in basket): I hope 
Moms remembered to pack her spe- 
cial pickles. You haven't tried pick- 
les till you’ve tried my Mom’s 
pickles. 

Rocer (Helping search): Paid adver- 
tisement! (Holding up jar of pickles.) 
Ah! Mom’s pickles! Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the search is ended. (He puts 
pickles on tablecloth with sandwiches 
and cake, etc., which the others have 
unpacked from the other hampers.) 
Am I hungry. (Reaches for sandwich 
and gets rapped on knuckles by 
Haze.) 


~) 
[==] 


Haze: Greedy. Wait your turn. 

KENNY: Maybe we'd better start eat- 
ing before the ants find us and beat 
us to it. (He takes sandwich, which is 
wrapped in paper, as is everything 
else; tosses paper over his shoulder and 
starts eating.) Mmmm .. . bacon 
and tomato. My favorite sandwich. 

Hazex (Bringing bottles out of a hamper 
and distributing them among th 
others): Here’s something cold to 
drink. (After they have finished drink- 
ing they throw the bottles aside.) 

Aung (Taking up sandwich and throw- 
ing paper aside): That’s great. I’m 
dying of thirst. (Starts drinking.) 

Rocer (Searching in hamper): Any- 
body seen the can opener? (As 
he finds it.) Here it is. 


opener to open can of salmon.) Do | 


(Uses can 


like salmon. (Tosses empty can aside.) 

Hazew (Handing him a plate): Put it 
on this plate, Roger. (Gives him 
sandwich.) Here, try this sandwich 
first. It’s cheese and ham. (Rolls up 
paper and throws it at Kenny.) 

Roger: Thanks. Say, this is good. 

Aurve: And don’t forget the cake, ev- 
erybody. I wrapped each piece sep- 
arately. (She unwraps four pieces of 
cake, tosses the paper aside, then puts 
a piece beside each plate. By now the 
stage is littered with papers and empty 
cans, etc., as each person opens some- 
thing. Kenny, between bites of two 
different sandwiches and a piece of 
cake, is eating a banana, the skin of 
which he has tossed over his shoulder. 
Slowly the curtain begins to fall.) 

Au: This is fun! Aren’t we having a 
good time? (Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER (Coming on Right before 
curtain): Yes, Kenny and Aline and 
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Roger and Hazel are having a good 
time; but what will the farmer, who 
owns that Perfect Spot for a Picnic, 
think when he comes along? He will 
be angry, and rightly so, because our 
picnickers did something they should 
not have done, something that Only 
Common Courtesy says they should 
not have done. Now what did they 
do wrong? If you were watching 
closely you know the answer. (Glanc- 
ing al watch.) I'll give you one min- 


ute to write the answer down on the 
piece of blank paper before you. 
Then check with me. (After a mo- 
ment.) Time is up. The answer is that 
Kenny, Aline, Roger and Hazel lit- 
tered the lovely spot with papers and 
tin cans and pop bottles, not realiz- 
ing the ugliness they would be leav- 
ing behind them for others in search 
of the perfect spot for a picnic. 


THE END 





























Part Six 





Radio Play 





Woman Courageous 
by Bernard J. Reines 


Music: Slow, dramatic — The Mighty 
Stream of History. (Music fades 
under.) 

Narrator: This is the story of a 
woman to whom all the women of 
America are indebted . . . the story 
of a simple Massachusetts farm girl 
who pioneered in the cause of wom- 
an’s rights . . . the story of Lucy 
Stone .. . (Music up briefly.) To- 
day equal rights for women are taken 
for granted in America and in many 
other lands. Few realize what struggle 
and sacrifice and devotion went into 
the winning of that equality. Few 
realize that only a hundred years 
ago, women were considered inferior 
beings. They could not vote or be 
elected to office. No high school, col- 
lege or university admitted girl stu- 
dents. No woman could become a doc- 
tor or lawyer or scientist. Only a few 
poorly-paid occupations — chiefly 
teaching and sewing — were open to 
her. As for her status under the law, 
woman had almost no rights, and 
lost even those she had, when she 
married. Thus the early nineteenth 
century (Fading) often witnessed 
such scenes as .. . 

Younc Woman: (Sobs, low. 
under.) 

Ox_p Woman (Low): There, Martha, all 
the tears in the world won’t bring 
your husband back to life... . : At 


Sustain 
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least, you still have the money you 
brought him; it will give you a good 
income... . And you're so young 
yet— who knows, perhaps after 
you've had time to forget, the good 
Lord will send a fine man along to 
take the place of him who is gone. 

Younc Woman (Stops sobbing. Low): 
You’re — you’re very kind, Aunt 
Mary. 

O_p Woman (Low): Hush — there’s 
the lawyer. 

LawYEr (Of slightly, brusquely) : I shall 
now proceed to read the will. (Crackle 
of paper. Reading.) “I, Jeremiah 
Snodd, being of sound mind and 
body, do hereby leave to my faithful 
wife Martha my entire estate, in the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars . . .” 

O_p Woman (Low): You see, dear, you 
have your money. 

Lawyer (Continuing): ... the in- 
come of which shall accrue to her 
regularly, excepting only in the event 
that she marry again; in which event 
she shall receive no further monies, 
neither interest nor principal. . . .” 

Otp Woman (/nvoluntarily): But — 
but that’s not fair! 

Lawyer: Madam? 

O_p Woman: He had no right to do 
that! He can’t tie her down — with 
her own money! (Short pause.) 

Lawyer (Clears his throat): Hm. 
Madam, you must know that when 
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a woman marries, all her property — 
even to the clothes on her back, 
legally — becomes her husband’s. It 
is the law. (Music up briefly; fade. 
Judge’s gavel raps three times.) 

JupGe (Middle-aged, hard voice): Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you have heard 
the testimony. The plaintiff charges 
that her husband beat her cruelly 
with this stick. The defendant ad- 
mits to the beating, but claims he 
was in his rights, inasmuch as the 
law recognizes a husband’s authority 
to beat his wife “with a reasonable 
instrument.” Gentlemen of the jury, 
you have all examined this stick. 
Without undertaking to define ex- 
actly what a reasonable instrument 
is, I hold, Gentlemen of the jury, 
that a stick no thicker than my 
thumb comes clearly within that 
description. I charge you to find the 
defendant — not guilty. (Music up 
briefly, fade. Judge’s gavel raps three 
times.) 

Jupee (Elderly): The plaintiff will state 
her complaint. 

Woman (She has been crying): Your 
honor, my deceased husband’s will 
assigns our children — our little boy 
and girl — to be brought up by some 
distant relatives of his whom I’ve 
never seen. Now I have always been 
a good wife and mother, as I have 
many witnesses to testify, and (Her 
voice begins to break) I love my chil- 
dren, and am fully qualified to bring 
them up as good Christians and citi- 
gens. ... (She breaks down and 
sobs.) 

Jupae (After a pause, kindly): Madam, 
I have no doubt that all you say is 
true. But the law gives the father the 
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right to dispose of his children as he 
alone may see fit. I have no choice 
but to reject the plaintiff’s petition. 
. . « (Music up briefly, fade under.) 

NARRATOR: It was against this state of 
things that Lucy Stone, less than a 
hundred years ago, raised the great 
battlecry, “Rights for women!” 
Other brave women had uttered it 
before her, but she was the first to 
make this cause her life’s work. . . . 
Lucy Stone was born on a farm near 
West Brookfield, Massachusetts, on 
August 13, 1818, the eighth of nine 
children. Everyone in her family 
worked hard — her mother hardest 
of all. One day when little Lucy was 
twelve... 

Mrs. Stone (Voice tired, fading in 
quickly): Why, Lucy! What are you 
doing up so early? It’s three hours to 
schooltime. 

Lucy (Twelve years old, voice sweet but 
determined) : Mother, I got up to help 
you with the washing. 

Mrs. Stone (Laughing weakly): Thank 
you, child. But you’re too young for 
that. (Sadly.) There'll be washing 
enough for you when you're a woman. 

Lucy: I’m strong, Mother. 

Mrs. Stone: You do more than your 
share around the house already, dear. 
Go back to bed. You must grow — 

Lucy: I won’t go back to bed! I’m go- 
ing to help you with the washing. 

Mrs. Srone: But Lucy, child — 

Lucy: You can’t go on this way, 
mother! I’m not a baby — I can see. 
You work from daybreak till late at 
night, cooking, washing, sewing, 
cleaning. You weave all the cloth for 
our clothes. You churn the butter 
and make the cheese. Father and the 





boys work hard in the fields, but not 
half as hard as you do. And you're a 
woman. (Flaring up.) It’s not fair, 
Mother! 

Stone (Gruff, entering): What's not 
fair, Lucy? (Angrily.) What’s the 
child doing up so early? 

Lucy (Quickly): Father, I want to help 
Mother with the washing. She works 
so hard. 

Stone: Hannah, have you been — ? 

Mrs. Stone (Timidly): It was her own 
idea. I’ve asked her to go back to 
sleep. 

Stone (Sternly): Child, you're not 
strong enough to do washing yet. Go 
back to bed. 

Lucy (After a short pause): Please, 
father — I do other work that’s not 
easy — I can wash clothes, too. See 
how pale and tired Mother looks. 

STonE: Quiet! Your mother works no 
harder than any other farm woman 
in the country! 

Lucy (Flaring up): Then they’re all 
working too hard! And they must all 
do whatever their menfolk say. It’s 
not fair! (Pause.) 

Stone (Displeased) : Well! Listen to my 
little girl. The whole world is unfair, 
is it? (A bit kindlier.) Child, you read 
the Good Book every day, don’t you? 

Lucy (Sullenly): Yes, Father. 

Srone: Have you read what it says 
about woman’s place? That she must 
do her husband’s will in all things? 

Lucy (Still rebellious): Yes, Father. 

Stone: Go back to bed. 

Lucy (After a short pause): Father — 

Stone (Gruffly): Well? 

Lucy (Slowly): Was the Good Book 

first written down in English? 


Stone: No, child. In the days of Christ Lucy (Passionately): I know, Father — 
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and the apostles, men spoke Greek 
and Hebrew. Our English Bible was 
translated from those languages over 
two hundred years ago. 

Lucy (Slowly): The people who trans- 
lated it — were they — men? 

Srone: Of course. No woman could — 
(He stops short as he realizes what she 
is driving at.) Well, if that isn’t —! 
(Sternly, yet with reluctant admiration 
for her powers of logic.) Child, do you 
mean to question the competence of 
the most learned men of England? 

Lucy (Quickly): No, Father — not 
their competence. But everyone has 
prejudices. (Slower.) Perhaps those 
Englishmen put in some of their 
prejudices against women. 

Stone (Very sarcastically): And you 
propose to correct them, I suppose? 

Lucy (Simply): I mean to study the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, Father 
— so that I may read the original 
Word of God. 

Stone (Stunned): You mean to —! And 
since when has the mental capacity 
of woman become equal to the task 
of mastering such a difficult language 
as Greek? 

Lucy (Flaring up): Women can do it 
just as men can —if only they’re 
given the chance! 

Stone (After a pause, sarcastically) : 
How do you propose to go about 
learning Greek and Hebrew? 

Lucy (After a pause): I mean to — go 
to college. 

Stone (After a pause): Well, if that 

doesn’t beat all — ! A woman go to 

college! Hannah, where did the child 
get that idea? . . . And what college, 

Lucy, will admit a woman? 
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there isn’t a college in all America 

that admits women — now. But that 

isn’t fair! It must be changed! (Music 
up; fade under.) 

Narrator: Three years later, in 1833, 
the first college to admit women 
equally with men was founded, at 
Oberlin, Ohio, in what was then a 
western wilderness. When Lucy 
Stone heard the news, she rejoiced — 
and made her plans. Studying and 
teaching, this sixteen-year-old girl 
spent the next nine years of her life 
preparing, till at last in 1843, she had 
saved enough money to make a start. 
Entering Oberlin at the age of 25, 
she worked her way through college 
in four difficult years, and received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1847. 
Then she came back home, and in 
that very year, in her brother Bow- 
man’s church at Gardner, Massachu- 
setts. . . . (Murmur of crowd, sub- 
dued. People sitting down on wooden 
benches. Shuffling of feet. Whispering.) 

Ist Woman: Do you think she'll go 
through with it? 

2np Woman: It’s indecent — a woman 
actually lecturing in public — up 
there where all the men (Fading 
slightly) can look at her! (Short 
pause.) 

Ist Man (Fading in slightly): It’s 
heathenish — goes straight against 
Scripture. 

2np Man: Must say she’s got spunk, 
anyhow. (Short pause.) 

Ist Woman: Look — she’s entered the 

pulpit— with her brother, the 


parson. 
2np Woman: Such pink cheeks she has 
—seems so young and innocent. 


(Crowd sounds up briefly; fade.) 
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Brotuer (Off slightly; echo mike): 
Friends, this evening I have the 
pleasure of introducing my own little 
sister, Lucy Stone, the first Massa- 
chusetts woman to receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, who will ad- 
dress you on the subject of “Woman 
— Her Duties and Rights.” (Low.) 
Tell ’em, Lucy. (Pause. Audience 
hushed.) 

Lucy (Off slightly, echo mike. At first a 
bit nervous, but quickly becomes calm 
and assured. Low-pitched, musical 
voice. Speaks simply and earnestly — 
from the heart): Ladies and gentlemen 
— I know the thought that is upper- 
most in your minds. You consider it, 
at the least, unnatural, and at the 
worst, sinful, that I — or any woman 
— should dare to address a public 


gathering. (Fading.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, this prejudice is itself 
evidence. ... (Her voice fades 
under.) 


Ist Woman (Low): Her manner is 
modest enough. 

2np Woman (Low): The Devil knows 
very well how to dissemble. 

Srp Woman (Low, viciously): The men 
don’t take their eyes from her. 

Lucy (Up): . . . and if you are think- 
ing of that scriptural text which says 
a woman should not speak in public, 
I have only this to say, that the verb 
has been inaccurately rendered into 
English. . . . (Murmur of crowd up 
briefly.) 

Lucy: Yes, ladies and gentlemen — I 
have studied the Scriptures in their 
original languages — and I must tell 
you: the text really says, not that a 
woman should not speak in public, 
but that she should not gabble — 





that is, chatter foolishly, or spread 

idle or malicious gossip. . . . (Her 

voice fades under.) 

Srp Woman (Low): This is scandalous! 

2np Woman (Low): She corrects the 
text! 

Ist Woman (After a short pause, 
timidly): Is it possible — that she is 
right? 

Lucy (Up): . . . and in concluding, I 
want to leave this thought with you: 
by discriminating against woman, 
you are doing harm not only to her 
sex, but to the whole of society. Give 
woman the opportunity of improving 
herself, give her the possibility of do- 
ing the highest work of which she will 
prove capable, and you will make the 
world a better place for all who live 
in it. I thank you. (Music up; fade 
under.) 

Narrator: For the next ten years, the 
voice of Lucy Stone was to be heard 
in town after town, from Cape Cod to 
St. Louis. In 1848, the year after her 
graduation from college, she became 
a lecturer for an anti-slavery society. 
It was doubly dangerous work — 
dangerous not only because of the 
general disapproval of women speak- 
ers, but because the cause for which 
she spoke was still very unpopular, 
and its meetings were often assaulted 
by mobs. (Fading slightly) But Lucy 
never knew fear. .. . 

Ist Man (Coarse, roughneck. Hurrying 
in): Hey, Tom — them Abolitionists 
have come to 
holdin’ a meetin’ down in the pine 
grove this afternoon. 

2np Man (Hard voice): Right here on 
Cape Cod, do they? 

lst Man: There’s talk that one of their 


town — figure on 
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speakers’ll be a woman. 

2np Man: Well! They need a lesson. 
(Fading.) Let’s get the boys. (Mur- 
mur of excited crowd up; fade slightly 
and sustain behind.) 

Lucy: The crowd is enormous, Mr. 
Foster. 

Foster: I don’t like the looks of things. 
The chairman is a local citizen — 
I’m going to question him. (Calling to 
someone not far away.) Mr. Walton! 

CHAIRMAN (Approaching): Yes, Mr. 
Foster? 

Foster: Isn’t this an unusually large 
crowd for a first meeting here? 

CHAIRMAN (Nervous and very uneasy): 
Yes, Mr. Foster. The fact is — most 
of the respectable element have come 
out of curiosity — mainly to view a 
lady speaker — no offense to you, 
Mr. Foster, I know you're a fine 
speaker too — 

Foster (Smiling): Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN: — But the bad element are 
here in full force — and all they’re 
interested in —- is trouble. (Murmur 
of crowd up; tone increasingly threat- 
ening; down slightly.) 

2np Man (Off in crowd) : It’s not enough 
that they come here to insult decent 
folk with their talk — they have to 
stand a shameless woman up there — 
to tell men what to do! (Crowd up 
briefly, then down behind.) 

Lucy (In quickly, quite calm): Well, 
Mr. Chairman, let’s begin. 

CHAIRMAN (Very nervous): I'll try, Miss 


Stone. (Loudly.) Ladies — and — 
gentlemen! 


Ist Man (Off in crowd): Shut up! 

CHAIRMAN (Very loudly, trying to make 
himself heard): Ladies and gentlemen 
— with your kind permission — (His 
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next few words are drowned out by the 
swelling roar of the crowd.) 

Ist Man (Off in crowd): You ain’t got 
our permission! Shut up! 

2np Man (Off in crowd): Clear out — 
before we get mad! 

CuHarrMAN (Gradually making himself 
heard as clamor subsides alittle): . . . 
introduce the first speaker, the dis- 
tinguished lecturer, Mr. Stephen S. 
Foster. (Crowd clamor up, drowning 
out all but an occasional word of 
Foster’s attempted speech.) 

Foster: Ladies and gentlemen... . 
great cause ... freedom . . . jus- 
tice... 

Ist Man (Off in crowd): They need a 
lesson! 

2np Man (Off in crowd): Let’s send ’em 
back where they came from! 

Srp Man (Off in crowd): Tar and 
feather ’em! 

Foster (As before): . . . oppression 

. chains. (He stops trying, and 
crowd grows a little quieter. Low.) It’s 
no use. They won’t let us be heard. 

Lucy (Low): Let me try, Mr. Foster — 
Mr. Walton, just announce me — 
without an introduction. 

CuarmrMan (Loudly): Ladies and gen- 
tlemen — Miss Lucy Stone. (Crowd 
clamor up as soon as they notice him 
trying to speak. Clamor continues, 
making it impossible for Lucy to start.) 

ist Man: It’s the she-devil! 

A Woman: Jezebel! 

2np Man: Let’s get ’em. (Crowd clamor 
up, approaching the platform.) 

CizarrMan (In fright, fading — his voice 
and his footsteps on the creaky wooden 
platform quickly fade together): Run 
for it, friends — they’ll kill us! 

Lucy: You had better run too, Mr. 
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Foster — they’re coming! 

Foster: But who will take care of you? 
Look out — here comes the ring- 
leader! (Platform creaks as a heavy 
man runs up the steps and lands on top 
with a bang.) 

Lucy (Sweetly): Why, this gentleman 
will take care of me. Won’t you, sir? 

Ist Man (Taken back): Huh? Who — 
me? 

Lucy (Very sweetly): Of course. A big 
strong gentleman like you can cer- 
tainly protect one little lady — can’t 
you? 

Ist Man (Flustered): Aw — er — well 
— (Short pause.) Sure can, lady. 
(Crowd, threatening, up. Have reached 
platform. Some start up steps.) 

Foster (Fading): Thank you, sir. — 
I'll meet you at the station, Lucy. 

Ist MAN (Above noise of crowd): Come 
along, lady — I'll see you through. 
Hang on to my arm. 

Lucy: I certainly will. (Crowd sounds 
up briefly, then gradually fade behind.) 
In distance, sounds of boards breaking. 

Ist Man (Fading in): Well, we're 
through that mob. 

Lucy (Gasping for breath): Look — 
they’re smashing the platform. 
(Pause.) Thank you very much. You 
saved me from harm. 

lst Man (Embarrassed): Aw — a feller 
can’t let a lady get roughed up. — 
Why don’t you sit down on that 
stump and catch your breath? 

Lucy: Thank you. I will. (Pause.) 

Ist Man: Say — what makes a nice 
young lady like you act so — bad? 

Lucy: Bad? 

Ist Man: Well — you know it ain’t 

right for a woman to speak in public. 

Why do you do it? 





Lucy: Because I believe it is right — 
in a good cause. 

Ist Man: In what? 

Lucy: In the fight against prejudice, 
and injustice, and oppression. The 
fight for the right to be free. — Not 
to have your children taken away 
and sold on the auction-block. . . . 

Ist Man (Slowly): That don’t sound 
no more’n right. 

Lucy (Impassioned): That’s all I 
wanted to tell these people today! 
(Short pause.) And I can still do it — 
if you'll help me! 

Ist Man: Well! If you ain’t the spunk- 
iest —! What do you want me to do? 

Lucy (Excited, but thinking clearly): 
Lift me onto this stump. I'll stand on 
it — while you go back to what’s left 
of that crowd, and ask them to come 
and listen to me. 

Ist Man: Stand up straight. (Short 
pause. Lucy’s feet come down on 
stump.) There you are. (Fading.) 
Now I'll go (Meaningly) ask them. 

Lucy (Up on stump): Hurry — or 
they’ll all be gone! (Music up; fade 
under.) 

Narrator: And thus Lucy’s courage 
and resourcefulness turned defeat 
into victory, as it was to do so often 
in the next half century. In a few 
years, thanks largely to her work, a 
great movement for woman’s rights 
sprang into existence, attracting to 
its ranks some of the finest men and 
women of America. . . . Deter- 
mined to devote her entire life to the 
cause of woman’s rights, Lucy had 
early resolved never to marry. Then 
in 1853, a certain young man came 
east from Ohio, heard Lucy speak on 

woman suffrage before a committee 


at the State House in Boston, and 
dropped in that afternoon to see 
William Lloyd Garrison. (Door opens 
and shuts. Footsteps approach across 
wooden floor, and halt.) 

BLACKWELL (Aged twenty-eight. Off 
slightly): Mr. Garrison. 

GARRISON (Aged forty-seven. Absorbed) : 
Hm, yes — what is it? 

BLACKWELL: I don’t like to disturb 
you, but — 

Garrison (Still hardly listening): Well, 
what can I — ? (As though looking up 
at him for the first time. Cordially.) 
Henry Blackwell! You still in town? 
(Jumps up from his desk.) Come, sit 
down and tell me what’s on your 
mind. 

BLACKWELL (A pproaching) : Thank you. 
(Short pause; embarrassed.) I —I 
don’t like to disturb you — 

Garrison: Well, well! The gay young 
Lochinvar out of the west — blush- 
ing like a schoolgirl. What is it, 
Henry? 

BLACKWELL (As before): It has nothing 
to do with abolition. It’s something 
private. 

Garrison: Public or private, you'll al- 
ways find a friend in me. Out with it, 
man. 

BLACKWELL (After a pause): You're a 
good friend of — Miss Lucy Stone, 
aren’t you? 

Garrison: Of 
little woman. 

BLACKWELL: I know. I heard her speak 
in New York last week —and I 
heard her again just now. 

Garrison: You did? (Jokingly.) Is 
there anything up between you two? 

BLacKWELL (Likewise): I haven’t had 

the chance yet. (Pauses, then blurts 
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out.) Would you give me a letter of 
introduction to her? 

Garrison: With pleasure. But — 
Henry, — you don’t feel — er — at- 
tracted to little Lucy, do you? 

BLACKWELL (After a pause, quietly): I 
mean to marry her. (Pause.) 

GARRISON: Well! (Kindly.) I don’t 
blame you. A good many other men 
have felt the same way. 

BLACKWELL: I’m glad you don’t think 
me foolish, Mr. Garrison. 

Garrison: Any man who marries Lucy 
Stone will be marrying an angel — 
and a mighty capable woman around 
the house, to boot. But she’s agin 
marriage. No man has ever been able 
to budge her an inch, on that. 

BLACKWELL: I’m going to. 

Garrison: I guess you want that letter 
right away. 

BLACKWELL (Quickly) : Yes. (Scratching 
of pen begins and continues as they 
talk.) She’s going back home to 
Brookfield this evening —for the 
week-end. I mean to go out to- 
morrow. 

Garrison: You seem to know enough 
about her, anyhow. (Pen scratching 
stops.) Here’s your letter. 

BLacKWELL (Excited): Thank you, 
Mr. Garrison. (Fading quickly.) V'll 
remember this! Good-bye! (Door 
slams quickly. Brief musical transi- 
tion.) 

Mrs. Stone (Fading in): Lucy — 
there’s a young man to see you — a 
nice young man. (Sound of wet brush 
being drawn back and forth across 
ceiling. Continue under.) 

Lucy (From way up high): Bring him 
in, Mother. 

Mrs. Stone (Disapprovingly) : Into the 
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kitchen! Better come down off that 
table and — 

Lucy (Singing out): Got to finish 
whitewashing this ceiling, Mother. 
Send him in here. 

Mrs. Stone (Fading): That’s no way 
. . « (Door opens, off. Short pause.) 
BLACKWELL (Fading in — hesitantly): 
Miss Stone — (Swish of brush vigor- 

ously.) 

BLACKWELL (Louder): Miss Stone! 

Lucy (Continuing brushing; evidently 
not looking at him): Yes, young man 
— what is it? 

BLACKWELL (Hesitantly): I’ve brought 
you a letter from Mr. Garrison. 

Lucy (Wielding the brush vigorously): 
Oh — is it about a lecture? I told 
him I just had to attend to some 
private business this week-end, for 
once. You see how this kitchen looks. 

BLacKWELL: No, —I mean, yes — I 
mean, no, this letter isn’t about a 
lecture. It’s about — me. (Swishing 
of brush stops abruptly. Pause.) 

Lucy: About — you? (Evidently looking 
at him for first time.) Why, you're not 
a youngster. Mother said — but 
you're a grown man. 

BLACKWELL (Amused): I should hope 
so. 

Lucy (Slightly flustered): Why would 
Mr. Garrison be writing to me about 
you? (Recovering herself.) Here, hold 
this brush and hand me the letter, 
Mr. — 

BLACKWELL: Blackwell. Henry Black- 
well. 

Lucy: Thank you. (Sound of envelope 
being opened. Pause.) Hm. Mr. Garri- 
son thinks you’re an unusually fine 
young man, Mr. — Blackwell. 

BLACKWELL (Airily): So I am, Miss 








Stone, so I am. (Suddenly serious.) 
But honestly — I heard you speak in 
New York, and yesterday in Boston. 
You've certainly opened my eyes. 

Lucy: I’m glad of that. 

BLACKWELL (Quickly): I think you’re a 
wonderful woman—and I want 
very much to talk to you — 

Lucy: About what? 

BuacKweELL (In confusion): Oh— 
about — woman’s rights — and abo- 
lition — and — 

Lucy: Hand me the brush, Mr. Black- 
well. I must finish this ceiling — 

BLacKWELL (Glumly): Here you are. 

Lucy (Resuming the whitewashing vigor- 
ously): —and when I’m done — 
(Swish) — we'll go for a walk — 
(Swish) — and talk. (Swishing fades 
slowly. Short musical transition; fade 
in footsteps on rock. Footsteps halt.) 

Lucy: That was quite a climb, Mr. 
Blackwell — but here we are. I prom- 
ised you the finest view in all Massa- 
chusetts. Was I right? 

BLaAcKWELL (As if in a daze): It’s — 
breathtaking. (Pause.) Miss Stone, 
from your speeches I judge you don’t 
think kindly of — marriage. 

Lucy: You're right, Mr Blackwell — 
not of marriage as it is now. The wo- 
man becomes her husband’s slave. 
Her property becomes his. He alone 
has rights over their children, in life 
and death. 

BLACKWELL: I agree with you that it’s 
all unjust. But marriage with the in- 
justices removed — 

Lucy: — Is not for me. I’ve seen its 
workings too close. (Merrily.) But 
you didn’t come out here just to con- 

vert me to the desirability of mar- 

riage — 


BLacKWELL (Slowly): And what if I 
did? 

Lucy: Why, Mr. — . (Pause.) You are 
an unusual young man. I’m sorry 
you're wasting your time. 

BLACKWELL (Quickly): I didn’t expect 
to convert you in one day. But I had 
to see you — and tell you this: Both 
times I heard you, it was as thongh 
your heart were speaking directly to 
mine. (Low.) I felt ashamed for my 
sex. I knew I had to do something 
about it. 

Lucy (Softly): I am glad, Mr. Black- 
well. 

BLACKWELL: Up to now I have devoted 
myself to the cause of abolition. That 
cause has now a multitude of cham- 
pions. The slavery of the black man 
will soon be over. But there will still 
remain that wider slavery to which 
you really opened my eyes — the 
unjust subjection of half the human 
race, on no other grounds than their 
sex. (Pause.) Lucy —I want you to 
know that, whatever happens, from 
now on my life, like yours, will be 
devoted to the great battle for wo- 
man’s rights. 

Lucy (After a pause, softly): You make 
me very happy, Mr. Blackwell. 

BLACKWELL: Now 7 am glad. Well, 
then — but wait a minute — I have 
an inspiration! 

Lucy: What is it? 

BLacKWELL (Ezcited): I live out west 
— in Ohio, you know. And I have 
connections — business and personal 
— even as far as St. Louis. 

Lucy: Well? 

BLACKWELL (More excited): 1 think it’s 

high time the great West heard the 

message of rights for women — from 
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the lips of Lucy Stone! 

Lucy (Catching his enthusiasm): Mr. 
Blackwell! 

BLACKWELL (Rapidly): I can organize 
the whole tour. And Ill speak from 
the same platform with you! The men 
of the West are rough, but they be- 
lieve in fair play. Maybe — after 
they hear you — they’ll give the East 
a lesson in justice for women. Lucy 
—will you do it? 

Lucy (Simply): Of course, Mr. Black- 
well. (Music up; fade into beating of 
horses’ hoofs and creaking of wagon 
wheels over a rough road; fade under 
and sustain.) 

BLACKWELL: The town is just over this 
hill, Lucy. 

Lucy (Tired): It’s all right, Henry — 
I’m holding up nicely. The driver is 
quite careful. (Hoofbeats and wheels 
up briefly, then under.) 

BLACKWELL: You spoke magnificently 
yesterday. But then, you always do. 

Lucy: You’ve developed into a danger- 
ous flatterer, young man. 

BLACKWELL: How they’ ve been turning 
out to hear you. . . at Cincinnati 
... Pittsburgh ... Toledo. . . Indian- 
apolis . . . everywhere! And _sur- 
prisingly little bad feeling. 

Lucy: So far it’s mostly curiosity to 
hear a woman lecture. But we’re 
planting good seed. (Hoofbeats and 
wheels up briefly, then under.) 

BLACKWELL: We'll have not-so-pleas- 
ant territory for a while, now. 

Lucy: I’m not afraid, Henry. 

BLACKWELL (Admiringly): You never 
are. (Hoofbeats and wheels up; sus- 
tain; fade slightly as town sounds fade 

in: Rumble of other wagons and horse- 

men passing, exchange of howdys be- 


tween drivers, spots of street conversa- 
tion; wagon halts.) 

Driver: This is the town hotel, folks. 
Here comes the lady what runs it. 
Mrs. Jenkins (About forty. Harsh 
voice but meant-to-be-friendly manner: 
Approaching): Welcome, folks. I’m 
Mrs. Jenkins. Take their baggage, 

Slim. 

BLACKWELL: You go up and lie down a 
while, Lucy. I'll go see about a hall. 

Lucy (Fading): Thank you, Henry. 
(Musical transition.) 

Lucy: Well, Henry? 

BLACKWELL (Discouraged): No one will 
rent us a hall, Lucy. 

Lucy (After a short pause, trying to 
cheer him up): Well — that’s never 
stopped us yet. Any old platform — 

BiacKWELL: Platform! — Of course! 
(Fading slightly.) Just a minute. 
(Calling.) Mrs Jenkins! 

Mrs. Jenkins (Off slightly) : What is it? 

BLACKWELL: When is the mail due? 

Mrs. Jenkins (As before): In two 
hours. Comes to the general store. 
Awful crush .. . 

BLACKWELL: That’s just what I wanted 
to know. Thank you. (Fading in, ex- 
citedly.) It’s perfect, Lucy! Everyone 
will be at the general store for the 
mail — and the store porch is as good 
a platform as we could want. Here, 
where are you going? 

Lucy: We’ve got to tack our posters up 
all over town. 

BLACKWELL: I can do it myself. You 
need rest. 

Lucy: There isn’t much time. (Fading.) 
We’re both going to do it — right 
away... . (Pause. Fade in crowd 
sounds, low, unfriendly. Newcomers 

keep arriving; ad lib greetings; fade 





down crowd sounds and sustain behind.) 

Ist Man (Hard voice): Didja bring the 
eggs, Shorty? 

2np Man (Coarse voice): Enough to 
stop that hen’s cacklin’. (Raucous 
laughter.) 

Ist Man: How about the tomaters? 

Srp Man (Rolls his r’s): Here they are 
— rotten-ripe. 

lst Man: Pass ’em out. 

2np and 3up Men: Right. (Buzz of ez- 
citement runs through crowd.) 

Voice: There she is! 

ANOTHER: She’s going up the steps! 
Anotuer: There’s the man that brung 
her! (Crowd sounds down slightly.) 
Lucy (Jn): Well, the crowd is certainly 

large enough. 

BLacKWELL (Slightly nervous): Maybe 
we'd better postpone the lecture, 
Lucy — till we can get a hall. 

Lucy (Reprovingly): Henry! 

BLACKWELL: I’m not afraid for myself, 
dear. But you may get hurt. See 
those roughnecks along the edge of 
the crowd — with what looks to me 
like considerable supplies of — vege- 
tables. 

Lucy: It won’t be the first time I’ve 
been made to look like an omelet, 
Henry. Start the meeting. 

BLACKWELL: But — Oh, all right. 
(Shouting above noise of crowd.) 
Ladies — and — gentlemen! (Crowd 
sounds up, hostile.) 

Lucy (Low): Better skip the introduc- 
tion, Henry. 

BLACKWELL (Low): All right. (Loudly 
and quickly.) Ladies and gentlemen 
— Miss Lucy Stone! (Crowd hushes 
suddenly.) 

Lucy (Voice loud, but low-pitched, musi- 


cal, calm): Ladies and gentlemen, I 
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have come here to talk to you about 

what is in my heart . . . about the 
disabilities under which women 
suffer. (Short pause. Dead silence.) 

Ist Man (Off in crowd): Let her have it! 

BLACKWELL (Jn close, low): Look out, 
Lucy! (Swish as barrage of eggs and 
tomatoes flies through air. Most of 
them land on wooden walls and steps. 
Crash of glass.) 

BLACKWELL: There goes the window. 
(Squishy sound as tomato hits Lucy.) 

Lucy: (Gasps.) 

BLACKWELL (Alarmed): Lucy — you're 
hit — on the head! 

Lucy (Calmly): It’s just a tomato. 
(Another thudding barrage of eggs and 
tomatoes briefly: Barrage comes to an 
end.) 

Lucy: They seem to have used up their 
ammunition. (Loudly, to the crowd.) 
We have just heard their side of the 
question. Now may I state mine? 

Srp Man (Off in crowd): No—no, 
you —. 

Mrs. Jenkins (Off in crowd. To him): 
Shut up, you old buzzard! (Silence.) 

BLACKWELL (Low): It’s our landlady! 

Mrs. Jenkins (Off in crowd): You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves — 
afraid to let that sweet little woman 
have her say! (Threateningly.) Them 
as don’t want to listen — can git! 
(Silence.) Go ahead, Miss Stone! 
They'll listen. 

Lucy (Deeply moved): Thank you, 

friend. (Low, proudly) Just a woman, 

Henry. (Loud) Ladies and gentle- 

men, (fading) all over our great 

country, men and women alike are 
beginning to think . . . (Her words 
become indistinguishable. Applause 
fades into beat of horses’ hoofs and 
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creaking of wagon wheels. Fade into 
whistle of locomotive and roll of train- 
wheels. Fade into two weary pairs of 
footsteps approaching across wooden 
floor. Footsteps halt. Door opens.) 


Lucy (Fading in weary but cheerful): 


Home again. 


BLACKWELL (Fading in, with a sigh): 


It’s been a wonderful experience — 
working in the cause together. 


Lucy (Gently): It has. (Pause.) Henry, 


you've been — fine. (Music up, then 
under.) 


NARRATOR: They were married May 1, 


1855. Before the ceremony, they read 
off a joint protest against those laws 
of marriage then in force which were 
unfair to the wife. This protest, after- 
wards published, helped to get some 
of the laws changed. In their marri- 
age ceremony, the word “obey” was 
omitted; Lucy swore only to “love 
and honor” her husband. She also 
retained her maiden name; on legal 
documents she signed herself: “ Lucy 
Stone, wife of Henry Blackwell.” . . . 

Two years later, she gave birth to 
her only child, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
who grew up to join her parents in 
the woman’s rights struggle, and car- 
ried their tradition forward into 
many other movements for progress. 
. . . For a short time, the needs of 
her baby kept Lucy Stone at home. 
Then the Civil War broke out, and 
the battle for woman’s rights was 
postponed. After the war, Lucy went 
back into the struggle, which now 
centered more and more around the 
issue of woman suffrage. Lucy and 
her husband, heedless of hardships, 
toured the west again and again. In 
1870 they founded and edited a 





the 
Journal, which quickly became the 
voice of the movement. They pub- 
lished pamphlets, helped organize 
conventions, spoke before legislative 
committees. . 


weekly newspaper, Woman’s 


By 1893, the movement had made 
such progress, nationally and inter- 
nationally, that at the Chicago 
World’s Fair held that year, the wo- 
man suffrage movement received 
official recognition. Lucy Stone, then 
in her seventy-fifth year, went to 
Chicago, speaking by invitation at 
the World’s Congress of Representa- 
tive Women . . . (Fading slightly) 
with her daughter Alice and her hus- 
band proudly looking on. . 


Lucy (Voice weak but still steady, low- 
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pitched, sweet. Fade in on echo mike): 

. . till now the final victory is in 
sight. We shall win — because we 
know that — in the words of our be- 
loved Harriet Beecher Stowe — 
whatever ought to be done — can — 
(She falters for a moment, then grits 
her teeth and finished under great 
strain) — be — done. Loud applause 
and cheers for Lucy Stone up. Crowd 
starts to sing, with band accompanying 
“Praise God From Whom All Pless- 
ings Flow”; fade under quickly and 
sustain.) 


Auice (Aged 35, her voice with something 


of Lucy’s sweetness): Mother! You 
were wonderful! 


BLACKWELL (Aged 67 now, but hale. 


Proudly and lovingly): Dear, you 
certainly — (Suddenly alarmed.) 


Lucy — what’s wrong? 


Lucy: Nothing — nothing very much. 


(Gasps with pain. Then jovially.) On 


such a sublime day — I have to wind 








up with — (wryly) a stomach-ache. 
BLACKWELL (Still alarmed): I’ve never 

seen you looking like this, dear. We'll 

have a doctor in. Then you're going 


home to Boston — to our own doc- 
tor — without delay. (Hymn up and 
finishes; applause; fade into two blasts 
of locomotive whistle and pounding of 
trainwheels; fade into nervous footsteps 
pacing wooden floor.) 

Auice: Father, why don’t you try to 
get some rest? I'll call you when the 
doctor comes out. (Resumes pacing; 
door opens; pacing halts; door shuts 
softly.) 

BLACKWELL: Well, Doctor? 

Doctor: She still can’t assimilate her 
food. That tumor in her stomach. . . . 
(Pause. Sadly.) She won’t be with us 
long. 

Auice: (A sob.) 

BLACKWELL (After a pause) : I’ve felt it. 
Thank you for all you've done, 
Doctor. Alice, let’s go in to her. (Door 
is opened and shut gently.) 

Lucy (Voice very weak, but still steady 
and sweet. Off slightly): Who is it? 
BLACKWELL (Approaching, trying not to 
show his grief): Your daughter — 

and a man named Blackwell — 

Lucy: Come — both of you — sit by 
my bed — where I can look at you. 
(Pause.) There. Don’t look so sad, 
my dears. I’m not sad. (Pause.) I 
have had a full, rich life — thanks to 
you two. I’m ready. 

Auice: (Sobs low, in spite of all efforts to 
suppress it.) 

Lucy: Come, Alice — (Sobs cease.) 
That’s better. Henry, dear, what 
news from the world today? 

BLACKWELL: (Undertone of sadness in 
his voice throughout rest of scene.) All 


parties are coming out for woman 
suffrage — in Colorado — 

Lucy (Happily): A landslide — that’s 
very good. 

BLACKWELL: New Zealand — has 
adopted woman suffrage — 

Lucy: Isn’t that — splendid! 

BLACKWELL (Slowly): There’s a bigger 


batch than ever — of flowers and 
get-well messages—from your 
friends — and from the women’s 


organizations. 

Lucy (After a short pause): I have so 
much to be thankful for. (Pause.) 
Alice, dear — 

Auice (Holding 
Mother? 

Lucy: I expect many of our relatives 
will come down — for the funeral. 

Auice (Stifling a sob): Yes, Mother. 

Lucy: Uncle Ben —is very fond of 
stuffed cod. 

Auice: I'll — remember. 

Lucy: And the Walters can never get 
tired of Boston baked beans — with 
good hot brown bread — 

Auice: Yes, Mother. 

Lucy: They’ll most of them bring the 
children — they know how fond I 
am of the little folks. You'll have 
plenty of sweets—and flowers — 
for them, won’t you, dear? 

Auice: Yes — Mother. 

Lucy (Slowly, very weak): I think — 
that’s everything. Henry, dear, can 
you think of anything — I’ve — 
forgotten. 

BLACKWELL: No — dear. 

Lucy (With a slow, contented sigh): 
Good. (Pause) Henry, dear — 

BLACKWELL: Yes, Lucy? 

Lucy: Kiss me — goodbye. (Pause.) 
Ah. (Pause.) You're an unusually — 
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fine — young man — Mr. Blackwell. 
(Pause.) Dear — that poem from the 
newspaper — it’s on the shelf. (Sink- 
ing.) Read it — to me — again. 
BLACKWELL (A sob in his throat): Yes, 
dear. (Pause. Then he starts reading, 
tears in his voice at first, but then 
firmly, even proudly.) — 
“Up and away like the dew of the 
morning, 
That soars from the earth to its home 
in the sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and 
lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have 
done.” 
Lucy: It’s — beautiful — 
BLACKWELL (Heading on): 
“My name and my place and my tomb 
all forgotten, 





The brief race of time well and pa- 
tiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, 


silently, 
Only remembered by what I have 
done . . .” (Pause) 


Lucy (Faintly): Go — on — dear. 
BLACKWELL (Resuming softly): 
“So let my living be, so be my dying, 


So let my name be, unblazoned, 
unknown; 

Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still 
be remembered, 

Yes, but remembered by what — I 
have — done.” 

(Music up: Grief at first, changing to 

joy and triumph, wings of glory, 

soaring.) 


THE END 
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Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Piays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or, often just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, a mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm or realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
produce these plays. Many of them, on the other 
hand, like the Vocabulary Builders and Courtesy 
Plays, are especially written for classroom 
production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Tue Boy, ABE 


Characters: 7 male; 8 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The boys wear calico shirts and loose 
homespun pants which end somewhere between 
knee and ankle and which are held on by a one- 
strap suspender of rawhide. No neckties. Their 
feet are bare and dirty. The little girls wear 
long-sleeved calico dresses reaching nearly to 
their ankles and high-waisted pinafores of dark, 
checked gingham. Most of them have pigtails. 
They, too, are barefooted. Andrew Crawford is 
a spare man with sidewhiskers, shabby frock 
coat, baggy pantaloons tucked into rawhide 
boots, and square-rimmed spectacles. Tom Lin- 
coln is dressed in a fringed, buckskin coat and 
breeches, and rawhide boots. Sally Johnson 
wears a plain calico dress. The Johnson chil- 
dren all wear shoes. 

Properties: Books, chalk, a blackboard, slates and 
sponges for all the children, a blackboard 
pointer, a pitch pipe, a two-foot tree with the 
roots bound up in a strip of plain cloth. 

Setting: The interior of a log-cabin schoolhouse. 
This may be played before a plain neutral-col- 
ored cyclorama, on a bare stage, or with flats 
painted to show logs wide and crudely chinked 
with clay. A door, stage right, opens onto the 
school yard. There is a window on either side of 
the door. A double row of benches, three in 
each row, faces stage left. Each bench has room 


for two pupils. The boys sit on the upstage 
benches, and the girls on the downstage ones. 
The benchesare all crudely made. The teacher's 
desk faces the row of benches. A blackboard is 
hung center of left wall in back of teacher's 
desk. 

Lighting: Bright daylight overheads and foot- 
ights, white and amber. Straw-colored baby 
spot behind window throws ray of sunlight into 
room. 


A GuipE ror Georce WasHINGTON 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: George Washington and the Captain 
are both in worn Colonial uniforms. In the first 
two scenes they are wrapped in heavy, long, 
dark cloaks. Winchester is in plain uniform of 
the time. Elizabeth is in plain dress of Colonial 
style while Mrs. Winchester is in a formal gown 
covered by a full-length cape. The Maid is in 
uniform. When Elizabeth appears as the 
Stranger in Scene 3 she has on high riding- 
boots, men’s pants and jacket, a long cape, and 
wears a cap pulled low over her forehead. In 
Scene 4, Winchester has a large white bandage 
around his head, and his arm is in a sling. 

Properties: An oil lantern, sound of a pistol shot 
offstage. 


Setting: Scenes 1 and 8 are played either on a bare 
stage or before a plain dark cyclorama. Scene ¢ | 
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requires an interior set with Colonial furnish- 





ings: a secretary, a turn-top table, several 
beautiful chairs, if possible a canopied bed. 
There is a door at back and one at right. Near 
the door is a curtained window. Scene 4 is a 
simple interior set, plainly and sparsely fur- 
nished with a table and a few chairs. At right 
there is a door. 


Lighting: Scenes 1 and 3 are played on an almost 


dark stage. A single blue overhead spot is the 
only lighting and it is concentrated on the ac- 
tors. In the first part of Scene 1 the stage is 
completely dark except for a faint indication of 
light from offstage. This should be just a 
to give the outlines of the characters. Later the 
oil is uncovered, and that is the only light 
other than the baby spot. Scenes 2 4 are 
played with regular daylight overheads and 
footlights. 


Ep1son’s Licut 


Characters: 11 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: At rise Edison wears old, chemically 


stained clothes, shapeless shoes, and no tie. 
Later he adds a clean white tie. His assistants 
are all dressed in clothes of the style at the 
time, but most of them wear laboratory coats 
over their suits. Mrs. Edison is dressed plainly 
but in good taste. The Bankers are, of course, 
in more expensive suits and look very affuent. 


Properties: Papers, pencils, peculiarly shaped 


bulbs, a cup of water, a measuring glass, a few 
batteries, a magazine, notebooks, cardboard, 
scissors, knife, eight sandwiches wrapped in a 
paper package, a two-quart can of milk, kero- 
sene lamps, a stand on rollers to the top of 
which is fastened a long-necked electric Bulb 
connected by two wires to an offstage plug, 
tools and drafting instruments. 


Setting: This may be played on a bare stage, be- 


fore a plain gray cyclorama, or witha simple in- 
terior set of a neutral color on the rear wall of 
which shelves containing laboratory equip- 
ment are painted. Upstage right, Edison’s desk 
and chair, facing stage left; on the desk a stack 
of books, notebooks, and a pile of papers, cov- 
ered with drawings and writings; also a lighted 
kerosene lamp. Projecting from rear at right 
angles are three or four long work-benches with 
stools. Books, tools, and drafting instruments 
are scattered over these benches; only the last 
bench at left is neat. On each bench is a lighted 
kerosene lamp. The only other illumination 
comes from a glass-covered gas jet on the rear 
wall. Along the rear wall are shelves containing 
bottles of chemicals, with a few coils of wire, 
small cylinders for armatures, small batteries 
and the like. Also many glass bulbs, some black- 
ened, some clean. 


—~ The lighti fis mainly from the kero- 
m 


sene on the benches and the desk, but 
dim footlights and overheads must be used. 





Lighting: Bright white overheads and footlights. 


However, be sure that the room looks dimly 
lighted in comparison to our modern lighting. 


A Krnpiy Heart 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female. With no change in 


lines, and just minor adjustments of costumes, 
this play may be produced with a cast of as 
many as nine females. Only one character must 
be male. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: The two Pages are dressed in identical 


costumes of white taloons tucked into red 
boots or puttees; white jackets of military cut, 
with gold buttons, and a small red heart on 
their upper left pockets. They also wear tal) red 
hats with visors and long white plumes. The 
King and Queen of Hearts are in red and white 
satin, and wear lace-paper crowns decorated 
with hearts. The Painter is dressed like an ar- 
tist in a smock with hearts on it, and wears a 
beret and long, flowing black tie. In one hand 
he carries a long brush and in the other a pa- 
lette. The Cutter wears a large white apron 
with red hearts on it, and carries a big pair of 
shears in one hand and a roll of red paper under 
his arm. The Poet Laureate is dressed in a red 
cap and gown with white hearts on it. Susan is 
dressed in a party dress of a pastel shade. Dr. 
Throb is in a white doctor’s coat on the front 
and back: * which is a large red heart with “Dr. 
Throb” written or embroidered on it. The Mes- 
senger is in light blue with dark boots. 


Properties: A trumpet with a string of candy 


hearts dangling from it; a tray with a pitcher of 

ink lemonade, two glasses, and a basket of 
oom cookie hearts; two bushel baskets of val- 
entines with ribbons and lace spilling over the 
sides; large numbers of paper and candy valen- 
tines; a sheaf of paper and a long quill pen; a 
small black doctor’s bag; a stethoscope; an imi- 
tation camera; a small flashlight; two pieces of 
glass eight by ten, one of which has a red heart 
decorated in gold painted on it. 


Setting: This may be played before a plain white 


- orama, or before a cyclorama made up of 
alternating wide strips of red and white drape. 
Otherwise a palace interior set is used with 
large marble pillars, balconies, and a fountain 
in a courtyard painted on the rear. At stage 
center there are two white thrones with red 
cushions. The thrones are set apart a little, and 
between them is a small table covered with a 
lacy tablecloth. In front of them is a large cush- 
ion or hassock upholstered in red and white. 
The walls are decorated with all sorts of valen- 
tines and hearts. There are a few chairs and a 
few small tables set around. If possible the en- 
tire motif of the furniture upholstering or cov- 
ering should be red and white. The effect of lace 
and hearts can be achieved with lace-paper doi- 
lies on the tables and baskets of candy hearts 
around, etc. 





Note: Directions on the construction of the cam- 
era: It should be a black box about a foot 
square, open at the back and with a hole in 
front through which can be stuck a tin can with 
both ends removed for a lens barrel. Inside the 
box must be a small fountain pen flashlight and 
a piece of glass eight inches by ten inches on 
which is painted a red heart decorated with 
gold. The back of the box is, of course, covered 
with the usual black cloth which is thrown over 
the photographer's head. 


Tae Her or Lixne 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All costumes are either Scottish or of 
early Gothic period, and each player wears 
clothes befitting his rank and station. 

Properties: Fi ts for the fireplace, a large leather 
money pouch, two placards with writing on 
them, a stout rope, a gold key, three chests, one 
filled with silver and two with gold. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 2 take place in the Hall of 
Linne. This may be staged with an elaborate 
interior set of dark mahogany paneling in the 
rear center of which is a recessed mullioned 
window, or before a dark cyclorama. At right, 
a large handsome desk and high-backed chair. 
At left, a fireplace with red electric lamp at- 
tachment. Four chairs are around a long, mas- 
sive table center. Scene 3 is the same except 
that the furniture is all shrouded in dust sheets 
and there is no fire in the hearth. The whole 
effect is one of dreary desolation. Scene 4 is the 
interior of Lonesome I and may be played 
against a different colored cyclorama or a plain 
dreary-colored interior set. The walls are bare 
with a pile of straw thrown across rear center 
concealing a cupboard door. Scene 5 is the same 
as Scene 1. 

Lighting: Scene 1 is daylight. Scene 2 will have 
evening lights, blue and white overheads and 
footlights. Candlelight may also be used on the 
large table. Scene 3, dim daylight with slight 
tinge of blue to give bare, cold effect. Scene 4 
may be eflectively played with a dark or very 
dimly illuminated stage with all light concen- 
trated on the Heir and the objects he handles. 
A baby amber overhead spot would be suffi- 
cient and would leave the outlines of the room 
barely discernible. 


An Ecuo or "76 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Johnnie and his mother are both dressed 
in everyday clothes. Washington wears a buff 
and blue uniform which shows signs of wear 
and tear, a cocked hat, and carries a sword at 
his side. Charles and Francis are in ragged uni- 
forms of the period. 

Properties: Books, papers, and pencils, an old 
battered pair of drum sticks, an old rifle, a big 


O4+ 


tin cup, a pouch containing tea leaves, a pitcher 
of water. 

Setting: An interior set with walls of a good neu- 
tral color such as gray or ivory should be used. 
There is an entrance at right and in the center 
of the back wall is a large window (at least 
eight feet wide) and a street scene painted ona 
backdrop which may be quickly and easily re- 
moved from the set at the proper cue. Straight 
draperies hang on both sides of the window. 
These should & of a bright printed material, 
and lined with canvas. They are hung on rings 
on a pole so that they may be drawn together, 
completely covering the window. The back wall 
of the set must be p i far enough forward to 
allow eight or ten feet between it and the rear 
wall of the stage. On the right wall downstage 
is a narrow antique-looking bookcase with a 
floor lamp standing near it, and at downstage 
left, facing right, is a small desk with a chair be- 
hind it. On the desk is a reading lamp which 
throws its light down in a small circle on the 
desk and leaves the rest of the stage dark. In 
addition there should be just anukdua fur- 
niture to make the room seem livable, leaving 
upstage right as free as possible. When the rear 
wall is converted into the tent according to the 
instructions contained in the text of the play, 
at one side of the tent can be seen a crude desk 
with a lantern and some maps and papers on it. 

Lighting: At rise the two lamps are lightedand the 
room is flooded with a warm rose color from 
footlights. Later at the first echo of the drum 
beats, the rose lights start to fade and a blue 
light comes up which gives a shadowy night 
effect. The interior of the tent is lighted dimly 
by a lantern on Washington's desk and an 
overhead amber baby spot. As Charles un- 
hooks the tent flaps at the end of the Washing- 
ton scene, the blue lights start to fade and at 
the same time the rose lights fade up to full as 
he makes his final exit. 


EarL_y AMERICAN 


Characters: It is suggested that children of 
different grades perform in the various scenes, 
so that a member of the cast would perform 
an incident in the life of Lincoln at an age 
coinciding with his own. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: For costume ideas see notes on THE 
BOY, ABE above. 

Properties: Spoons wrapped in a towel, quilts, 
crockery, bundles, old-fashioned gun, axe, a 
knife and piece of wood, kettles, two large 
pails of water, dishes, potatoes, a basket, 
books, a pot, a large spoon, a dead turkey, 
sound of wagon wheels offstage, a candle, 
newspapers, corn bread. 

Setting: Scene 1 and the prologue are played on a 
bare stage or before a plain dark cyclorama. In 
Scene | there is a stone chimney at left front. 
Scenes 2, 3, and 4: the interior of a cabin, 
lacking windows. A fireplace right is flanked by 
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rude chairs. There is a rough table down center 
with chairs around it, and a cupboard stands 
up right. There is a practical door down right. 
Seene 4 is the same as the previous three 
scenes, except that the interior of the cabin 
has been whitewashed; and a window covered 
with greased paper has been added as well as 
new tables, and chairs. 

Lighting: All scenes are played with daylight 
overheads and footlights, except the prologue 
where a crimson sunset light from footlights 
mixes with the amber and white overheads. 
These gradually dim to low as the play ends. 
The fire on the stage is simulated by placing 
kindling and logs over a red electric bulb, the 
logs so arranged as to give a good red glow and 
shadow effect. 


Saint VALENTINE’s SURPRISE 


Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: None required. Snow on Father's coat 
simulated by camphor flakes. 

Properties: Valentines, rolls of colored paper, 
paints, scissors, envelopes, a basket with a toy 
kitten in it, cookies, cake, tarts, and other mis- 
cellaneous food fora party, packages for Father. 

Setting: A simple interior living-room set with ap- 
propriate furnishings. 

Lighting: Daylight foot and overhead lights. 


On a Sunpay Mornino 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female; and the announcer. 

Playing Time: 7 minutes. 

Costumes: Regulation Sunday morning attire for 
all characters. 

Properties: The Sunday newspaper. 

Setting: Bare stage, or plain cyclorama, to repre- 
sent the living-room of a comfortable home. 
Furniture may be arranged in any way the di- 
rector desires, but an easy chair, a floor lamp, a 
divan (made by putting three chairs together 
and covering the whole thing), a telephone and 


table left, and a practical radio back center are 
needed. 
Lighting: None required. 


WATERLOO 

Characters: 2 female; 16 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern school clothes for children in 
Scene 1. The Master Quizzer is in capand gown. 
Jim is in Army Lieutenant's uniform. In Scene 
2, Napoleon is dressed in his traditional cos- 
tume and the others are in military uniforms of 
the age, each according to rank. 

Properties: A real or imitation microphone with 
the letters ““ K NOW ” on it, a long piece of 
paper, a small table, a campstool, a rolled map, 
two pairs of single field glasses. 

Setting: This play will be most effectively pro- 
duced before a plain dark cyclorama, or on a 
bare stage. Scene 1 takes place in the studio of a 
radio station. There is a row of fivechairs, above 
which are signs giving the names and ages of 
each occupant, from stage right to left as fol- 
lows: “Jack, 14”; “ Betty, 10”; “Bobby, 12”’; 
“Lorraine, 14”; “ Martin, 14.” In Scene 2 the 
only furniture required is the small table and 
campstool upstage center. 

Lighting: None needed. If desired, use daylight 
overhead and footlights, which dim to out on 
Jim's last speech, and come up full on Second 
Scene. 

A Picnic 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female; and the announcer. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters in sport clothes appro- 
priate for bicycling and picnicking. 

Properties: Bicycles or tandems for all characters; 
hampers containing sandwiches, cake, fruit, 
four bottles of soda, straws, a can and can open- 
er, paper plates, a tablecloth, a jar of pickles, 
paper napkins. All the food is wrapped in wax 
paper. 

Setting: Bare stage, or plain cyclorama. 

Lighting: None required. 
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